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Up-to-Date Facilities Deserve a 
Modern, High Purity Solvent, too! 


You'll increase your margin of profit from up-to-date 
extraction equipment even more if you use Phillips 
High Purity Normal Hexane. Specially made for oil 
seed pr ocessing-—it’s unique among solvent extraction 
hexanes! No other hexane offers these exclusive 
benefits: 


® Minimum Light and Heavy Components. 
—Narrow boiling range 
—Improved recovery from oil and meal 


® Lower Specific Gravity. 
—Less heat needed to vaporize 
—Less cooling for condensation 


@® Uniform Quality. 
— Minimum variation in product composition 
—Improved over-all plant operations 
Many convenient shipping points and dependable 
traffic control assure on-time delivery. Complete in- 
formation and samples on request. 


*85% Minimum Normal Hexane Content 


PHILLIPS 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma + Phone: FEderal 6-6600 


Other solvents available from Phillips: \sopentane - 
Normal Heptane - 


Isoheptanes « 


Normal Pentane - Isohexanes 


Isooctanes « AOCS and USP Petroleum Ethers 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


THIS CALLS It is still too early to really know 
FOR A BIG what the 1961 soybean crop will be 
SALES PUSH _ i, terms of bushels. The July 1 
acreage report makes it appear—no matter how 
you figure it—that we will have the biggest soy- 
bean crop in history. 

The combination of acreage restrictions on 
other crops, a high selling price and the increase 
in support price on soybeans brought the big acre- 
age. 

It is going to take the combined selling talents 
of the American Soybean Association, the Soybean 
Council of America, the soybean exporters, the 
processors, the exporters of soybean products, and 
every conceivable governmental agency to dispose 
of this crop. 

Along with the biggest crop in history, we have 
an increase in support price of approximately 25% 
over the past 2 years. Either factor would make 
the selling job difficult. The two combined make 
it doubly so. 

To market the 1961 crop—to keep large quanti- 
ties of soybeans out of CCC hands—is going to take 
the combined efforts of all these forces and some 
others, too. 

Both dollar and P. L. 480 sales of soybean oil 
will have to be made at a rate far in excess of 
anything we have seen to date. Liquid oils, 
shortenings and margarines will have to be pushed 
into overseas feeding programs as never before. 
The sellers of soybean meal and soybeans will 
have to sell as they have never done before. 


And if we do not get our job done—which I 
think we will—then it becomes the responsibility 
of government to assist in the salvage operation. 
The soybean industry did not ask for the $2.30 
support price. It was tendered us by government. 
In times of high production costs a higher support 
price is a blessing—if it does not backfire. Only 
time will tell how much we stimulated production 
of competitive commodities in other areas of the 
world to take over our markets. If we find other 
commodities taking over our highly competitive 
world markets then we are the losers. If we can 
continue to expand sales then we have made a 
large net gain. We will not know the answer until 
the crop year is well advanced. 


Millions of new potential customers now know 
about U. S. soybean products. Do we have the 
sales force and the momentum to see that those 
customers are supplied? If so, we will have no 
problems with the 1961 soybean crop. 


4 


YOU ARE Elsewhere in this issue you will 
NEEDED AT find the advance program for the 
INDIANAPOLIS 4)-+ annual convention of the 
American Soybean Association. Included are pro- 
gram items which should interest every producer, 
handler, exporter, processor or broker in the soy- 
bean industry. This is the one big industrywide 
meeting of the year. 


Make your plans now to attend these meetings. 
Relax in the air-conditioned comfort of the Hotel 
Claypool. Bring your family with you so they, too, 
may enjoy that Hoosier Hospitality and see the 
abundance of American Agriculture across the 
Cornbelt states. 

Hotel reservations should be made directly with 
the Hotel Claypool. Plan to arrive on Sunday so 
you'll be on hand when the morning session starts. 
The speakers, the exhibits, the visits you’ll have 
with people from throughout Soyland—will influ- 
ence decisions you make in coming months. 

We'll see you in Indianapolis—this is one meet- 
ing you cannot afford to miss! If people from 
Japan, Israel, France and other countries halfway 
around the world find the convention interesting 
enough to make special trips to attend it — then 
should it not be worthwhile for you? 


SOY PROTEIN Ever stop to figure what a ton 
IS IDEAL FOR of balanced protein costs in 
FOOD FOR PEACE the form of soy flour? Com- 
pared with beefsteak? Or pork chops? Or lamb? Or 
even poultry? Or milk? Those of us who can af- 
ford thick juicy T-Bone steaks will continue to eat 
them, for we have acquired the taste and the de- 
sire. But what about the millions of people who 
can neither afford nor acquire animal products? 

If we really mean business in our Food for 
Peace program then we must consider supplying 
proteins as well as carbohydrates and starches. 
What proteins? Certainly the nation cannot afford 
the cost of animal proteins for overseas distribu- 
tion. Neither could we transport, store and dis- 
tribute them, except for dried milk powder, of 
which there are only small supplies. 

Soy protein is natural for such usage. Plenti- 
ful, economically priced, easily prepared, easily 
shipped and stored, easy to use—it has no real 
competitor. A dollar’s worth of soy protein will 
go farther toward solving the protein malnutrition 
problems of the friendly nations than a dollar 
spent on any other commodity. 

And with a 650-million-bushel crop we will 
have soy protein in abundance! Let’s use it! 
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MISS SANDRA WEAVER was 
crowned 1960 soybean queen by 
Miss Beverly Coney, the 1959 soy- 
bean queen at the Soybean Festi- 
val at Jonesville, La., last fall. 


Louisiana Soybean 
Festival in August 


THE LOUISIANA Soybean Festival 
is being held at Jonesville, La., Aug. 
17, 18, and 19. The 3-day event is 
an outgrowth of the Catahoula 
Parish Soybean Festival, held an- 
nually in the fall at Jonesville, and 
which has been highly successful for 
the past several years. 


Beauties from all over Louisiana 
are expected to make their head- 
quarters in Jonesville for the Festi- 
val, which will include a water ski 
show, a car rodeo, teen-age day, an 
art show, parade, and queen’s ball. 


Support Disappoints 
Ontario Producers 


A SUPPORT price of $2.13 per bush- 
el for Ontario soybeans announced 
July 6 was met with disappointment 
by producer representatives. 


A. E. Jolley, chairman of the On- 
tario Soya-Bean Growers’ Market- 
ing Board, said the 1961 support 
price is totally inadequate if the 
government is concerned with the 
primary producer in Ontario. 


The board submitted a brief to 
the Stabilization Board on May 3 
requesting a support price of $2.50 a 
bushel. 


The 1961 price is apparently based 
on the government’s 10-year average 
figures. 


K. A. Standing, secretary-manager 
of the Ontario Soya-Bean Growers’ 
Marketing Board, stated that the 
U. S. support price of $2.30 on soy- 
beans should mean at least $2.40 to 
Ontario producers, but the big hitch 
is the likelihood that distress U. S. 
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soybeans will enter Canada at prices 
below the support. 

The board will likely request the 
government to establish the U. S. 
support price as the fair market 
value for import purposes and should 
this request be granted, Ontario 
producers would receive a more ade- 
quate return. 


Use Chemicals to Prevent 
Bean Leaf Beetle Damage 


BEAN LEAF beetles inflict exten- 
sive damage to soybeans. 
In spring the beetles feed on the 


undersides of the leaves of bean 
plants and literally defoliate them. 
The larvae feed on nodules on the 
roots and emerge in late July and 
early August as beetles. Soon the 
new beetles feed on the bean leaves. 
Occasionally they eat the soybean 
blossoms, reducing pod set, and oc- 
casionally the pods and stems. 
Steve Moore, extension entomolo- 
gist in the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, recommends 
DDT or toxaphene for best control 
of this insect. For field crops, apply 
1% pounds of either insecticide per 
acre soon after the beetles appear. 


Clean Soybeans — Greater Profits 





Be Sure 
to visit 
our booth 
at the 
Convention 


No.8 











Learn how you can 
have greater profits 
with... 


Soybean Master Cleaner 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 





Monitor 
Separators 


Are manufactured 
in sizes to provide 
for capacities from 


to 
8,000 


bushels of small 
grain per hour 











Capacity range from 3,000 to 8,000 
bushels of small grain per hour. 


Soybean processors and grain handlers find this 
advanced design in receiving separators to be 
exceptionally efficient. 

Special construction enables operator to secure 
80 50% greater capacity than can be obtained with 
respective sizes in other types. 

Salient features are heavy structural steel 
frames, fully ball bearing, positive cleaning de- 

vice under all main and split screens. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y. 





What makes Rosa smile ? 


A thing most Americans take for granted: 
Food. Over half of the world’s population 
goes to bed hungry every night. But sig- 
nificant gains are being made almost 
every day. 

Farmers, elevators and grain com- 
panies are in business to make a profit. 
Our American economy is based on this 
principle. But at the same time it is highly 
satisfying to be in a business that deliv- 
ers such enormous benefits to mankind. 


Country elevators play an essential 
role. Without them farmers would lack 
local outlets for grain. Farmers’ costs 
would rise if they took on the expense of 
marketing. Continental would feel the 
pinch because without a dependable, 
continuous source of grain we could not 
deal in the tremendous volume we do to- 
day. Result? Higher costs, pricing U.S. 
grains out of the world market and mak- 
ing food here at home more expensive. 


Working together, farmers, elevators 
and grain companies can continue to de- 
liver the fruits of American Agriculture to 
the nation, to the world. 

Selling or buying grain? Contact 
Continental! Members of all leading grain 
exchanges. Offices and terminal elevators 
in 25 cities in the U.S. and Canada. Ter- 
minal and country elevator storage over 
100,000,000 bushels. Continental Grain 
Company, 2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL GRA/N COMPANY 


Helping American Agriculture serve the nation and the world ¢ 
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THE News IN BRIEF 


THE CROP, MARKETS AND OTHER ITEMS OF NOTE 


Late News 
About 
The Crop 


Canadian 
Soybean 
Crop 


Foreign 
Research 
Program 
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Good reports on the progress and condition of the 1961 soybean crop 
continued to come in as the Soybean Digest went to press. As of late July 
there were no very adverse reports. The crop was generally excellent in 
Northern States, a little more spotted in the South. 

Reports were especially favorable from Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and 
Ohio, and generally good in North Carolina and Maryland-Delaware. In 
Missouri, the condition of the crop was above average but late. Crop was 
reported growing well in Arkansas, but some late beans had “skippy” 
stands; and the crop was good to fair in Tennessee. 

David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, writes: “I have never seen 
beans look better. Mostly the fields are fairly clean. All fields allowed 
under the corn program were planted to beans.” (For an earlier, more 
detailed report on the crop, see page 34.) 

Ohio Valley Soybean News, Henderson, Ky.: “Any time you have the 
factors of late planting, abnormal weather and new land put into soybeans, 
the yields have a way of playing tricks on the best of the estimators.” 

Dallas Western, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago: “If we continue to get 
ample moisture, there will most certainly be an explosion of crop yields. 
Our observation would be that the 27.1 million acres estimated by USDA 
for soybeans is conservative.” 


The Ontario Soya Bean Growers Marketing Board has estimated the 
1961 soybean crop to be 10% higher than last year’s 256,000 acres, com- 
pared to the recent official government estimate of an increase of 15% in 
acres. Pelee Island growers reported a 5% decrease in 1961 acreage. 

A support price of $2.13 per bushel for Ontario soybeans announced 
in July was met with disappointment by producer representatives. A. E. 
Jolley, chairman of the Marketing Board, said the 1961 support price is 
totally inadequate if the government is concerned with the primary pro- 
ducer in Ontario. The board had requested a support price of $2.50 a bushel. 

The Canadian soybean crush is running behind last year. In the period, 
January-May, the total was 6.3 million bushels, about 7% behind the same 
period last year. 


U. S. exports of soybeans for dollars in the first three quarters of the 
fiscal year, July 1960-March 1961, were up sharply from the comparable 
period a year ago, U. S. Department of Agriculture reports. Dollar sales 
for the July-March period totaling $254 million were 23% above their total 
in the comparable period of 1959-60. The continued strong demand in in- 
dustrialized countries and the reduced supplies available from Communist 
China were factors accounting for the increase. Over two-thirds of U. S. 
beans went to Japan, the Netherlands, West Germany and Canada. (1960-61 
crop year exports Oct. 1-July 21 to date are now running about the same 
as a year ago.) 

Total exports of soybean oil for the 9-month period were 666,172,000 
pounds valued at $74.1 million; and of cottonseed oil, 267,814,000 pounds 
valued at $31.8 million. 


A grant, equivalent to $8,604 in Japanese yen, has been made to the 
Japan Shoya Research Institute in Tokyo, in support of a 30-month study 
to compare factory production of soy sauce made from Japanese soybeans 
with sauce made from U. S. beans, USDA reports. This is the first such 
grant to a Japanese research institution. Aim of the research is to increase 
use of U. S. soybeans in Japanese soy sauce manufacturing. 





USDA also announced a grant, equivalent to $10,770 in Polish zlotys, 
to Gdansk Polytechnic at Gdansk, Poland, to support research on the pos- 
sible role of sterols (alcohols) in development of off-flavors and odors 
during the processing of soybean oil. The life of the grant is 4 years. 


The annual business meeting of the Soybean Council of America will 
be held at the Claypool Hotel at Indianapolis, Ind., Wednesday morning, 
Aug. 30, following the close of the American Soybean Association conven- 
tion there the day before. All participants in the Council’s program are 
requested to have representatives present for the meeting, where the past 
year’s activities will be reviewed and the plans for the next several years 
will be discussed. Representatives from Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Washington, will be present. 


Cargill Buys Purchase and expansion of Soy Rich Products Co., Wichita, Kans., 
Soy Rich soybean processor and livestock feed firm, has been announced by Cargill, 
Products Co. Inc. Properties involved in the transfer, effective Sept. 1, include a solvent 
extraction plant in Wichita and a feed mill in Pawhuska, Okla. Cargill 
will add immediately a 1-million-bushel steel storage tank and will install 
new equipment to increase the plant’s annual processing capacity to 6 
million bushels from the present 1.5 million bushels. Also under considera- 
tion are plans to add a second 1-million-bushel storage tank. Present 

storage capacity is 1.1 million bushels. 


Notes on There'll be a luncheon for the ladies attending the American Soybean 

Indianapolis Association convention in Indianapolis, at noon Aug. 29. 

Core The ASA convention will be a cosmopolitan one again this year, with 
a number of people attending from abroad. Shizuka Hayashi, managing 
director of the Japanese American Soybean Institute, Tokyo, will appear 
on the program. Representatives of the livestock feed industry of France 
are among those expected, as well as men from Israel and Spain; and the 
usual good contingent from Canada. 

Better not delay any longer in making that hotel reservation if you 
have not already done so, so you can attend the American Soybean Associ- 
ation convention at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 28 and 29, 
and the Soybean Council’s business meeting the morning of Aug. 30. 


Carryover USDA is still sticking to its 5-million-bushel carryover figure on the 
Of 1961-Crop 1960 soybean crop as of Oct. 1, since crushing and export demand during 
Soybeans the current marketing year is expected to require all but that amount. 
The general price level for most fats and oils is expected to rebound 
some from the weakness evidenced in June, averaging well above the 
summer of 1960. Important factors in the price outlook include seasonally 
declining supplies of vegetable oils and lard, strong domestic demand for 
food fats, and a pickup in exports of edible oils. 


Death of Guy Chipperfield, president of the International Association of Seed 
Chipperfield, Crushers, London, died suddenly July 26, according to word received from 
London fondon. Mr. Chipperfield had been chairman of the International Crusher 
group since 1951, and was former chairman of the British Oil & Cake Mills, 
Ltd., of London. Mr. Chipperfield had made numerous trips to the United 
States and appeared on the American Soybean Association convention pro- 

gram at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1955. 


Grasshoppers are serious in most areas of South Dakota. Control of 
cropland grasshoppers is recommended in areas of Iowa and Minnesota, 
according to the plant pest control division, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA. Common stalk borers are reported killing soybean plants next to 
the fence in Warren County, Iowa, the first Iowa record of the insect in 
soybeans. Some cases of root rot and leaf disease are reported in Sussex 


County, Del. 
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ESSO HEXANE 


Fast delivery by road or rail 


When it comes to dispatching deliveries Nosey, the Esso 
Solvents expert, knows the importance of getting his 
product to you fast, clean and economically. Whether 
shipment goes by rail or road, constant attention to 
quality control safeguards the purity of low odor Esso 
Hexane. This helps you eliminate costly production de- 
lays ... assures top-notch performance in your process- 
ing. Five modern storage terminals back up this promise 


of fast service and ample supply: Bayonne, N. J., 
Baytown, Texas, Memphis, Tenn., Norfolk, Va., and 
Providence, R. I. 

Another big plus which is yours for the asking is ex- 
pert technical advice backed by the nation’s leading 
research laboratories. For more information, call your 
Esso Solvents Representative or write to us at 15 West 
51st Street, New York 19, New York. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY (Esso) P| 
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41st Annual Convention 


American Soybean Association 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind, Aug. 28-29 


Your ASA Officers 


eo takai eis ka 


Left to right, Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, executive vice president; 


Charles V. Simpson, Waterville, Minn., president; and Hubert W. Baker, 
Dalton City, Ill., vice president. 





Greetings from Your President 


and His Wife 


It is indeed a pleasure to extend to you an open invitation to attend 
our annual convention, Aug. 28 and 29. The program will be very in- 
teresting, the topics timely and certainly you will want to obtain the 
latest information on what the future holds for our crop. A special 
program has been arranged for the ladies on Tuesday. This will in- 
clude a luncheon and tickets and reservations will have to be in on 
Monday at the registration desk for this part of the program. 

We feel sure that you and your family will enjoy your stay in In- 
dianapolis. There are playgrounds, beaches, parks, two memorial 
homes, museums, an observatory and planetarium in Indianapolis. 
The city houses the Capitol of Indiana and of course the Speedway. 
There are many items of interest within walking distance of the Clay- 
pool Hotel and there are bus tours available. We are also told that the 
shops are excellent and we are sure you can find the entertainment of 
your choice. 

Our banquet will be held on Monday evening and everyone is, as 
you know, welcome to attend any or all sessions of the convention 
program. The board of directors of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion and their wives will be pleased to be your hosts and hostesses. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. V. Simpson. 











Get your room reservations in! 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


You will 
want to see 


and hear: 


COMMODITY checkoff programs as 
a method of financing the market 
promotion for farm products will be 
discussed by a veteran battler on the 
farm front. He is Clifford R. Hope, 
president of Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc., and former Congressman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. Hope was chairman of the 
House agriculture committee for 
many years and one of the farmer’s 
chief spokesmen in the nation’s 


capital. 
* * * * 


The soybean producing states of 
the East Coast, one of the country’s 
areas of most rapid expansion of the 
soybean crop, will receive special 
attention by George E. Spain, agron- 
omy extension specialist of North 
Carolina State College. Soybean pro- 
duction has quadrupled, from 10 mil- 
lion bushels to 40 million, in the 


past 10 years in six East Coast States. 
* * * * 


Soybeans in world markets—where 
40% of the crop is now going through" 
sale of the soybean and its products 
—will be given a big play again this 
year. Walter Klein, Bunge Corp., 
will speak on the European Common 
Market. Joseph W. Barr, assistant to 
the U. S. Secretary of the Treasury, 
will discuss U. S. soybeans in rela- 
tion to trade balances. 

And Walter M. Scott, Agricultural 
Research Service, will discuss soy- 
bean research under P. L. 480. 

Shizuka Hayashi, managing direc- 
tor of the Japanese American Soy- 
bean Institute, will report on the 
ASA export program in Japan. And 
Howard L. Roach, SBCA president, 
will bring us up-to-date on the Soy- 
bean Council’s export market activi- 


ties. 
* * * « 


With emergence of phytophthora 
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root rot and the soybean cyst nema- 
tode, control of soybean diseases has 
become of major concern, and the 
major effort is to develop disease re- 
sistant varieties. John Dunleavy, 
Iowa State University plant patholo- 
gist, is well equipped to tell the 
story. 

And Joseph F. Spears, plant pest 
control division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, will return to report 
on the latest developments in control 
of the nematode. 

From the U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory, where the national soy- 
bean breeding program centers, 
Robert W. Howell will make physio- 
logical comparisons between soy- 
beans and corn. The Regional Lab 
usually has a representative on ASA 
convention programs. 

* * * * 

A report from the National Soy- 
bean Crop Improvement Council will 
be brought by Ward Calland, an old- 
timer with our group, who became 
managing director of the Council at 
its founding. 

* * ot * 

USDA’s Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory has presented an 
annual report on its soybean re- 
search, both in industrial and food 
uses, at ASA conventions since early 
in the history of both the Laboratory 
and ASA. John C. Cowan, well 
known on our programs, returns this 
year to make the report. 

* * * ca 

The price forecast for 1961-crop 
soybeans will be offered this year, 
for the third year running, by farm 
economist T. A. Hieronymus of the 
University of Illinois. 


Convention Committees 

Following are the American Soy- 
bean Association committees which 
will function during the ASA con- 
vention: 

Executive. Charles V. Simpson, 
Waterville, Minn., chairman; Hubert 
Baker, Dalton City, Ill.; Geo. M. 
Strayer, Hudson, Iowa; Harry Gat- 
ton, Jr., Rumsey, Ky.; Carle Sim- 
cox, Assumption, II]. 

Convention. Chester B. Biddle, 
Remington, Ind., chairman; Richard 
Smith, Tilbury, Ont.; Glen Myers, 
Memphis, Mo.; Gatton. 

Finance. John Sawyer, 
Ohio, chairman; Jake Hartz, 
Stuttgart, Ark.; Myers. 

Nominating. David G. Wing, Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio, chairman; How- 
ard L. Roach, Plainfield, lowa; Hays 
Sullivan, Burdette, Ark.; O. H. 
Acom, Wardell, Mo. 

Awards. Baker, chairman; John 
W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn.; Sim- 
cox. 


London, 
an, 
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MAIN HIGHWAYS leading into Indianapolis. Claypool Hotel is 
very accessible, being due west of where Highway 40 enters the 
city, and due south of Highway 31. Interstate 74 is open to traffic 
and feeds into the city from the southeast. Segments of other 
interstate highways are open and may be used over part of your 


route. 


Legislative. Evans, chairman; My- 
ers; Simpson. 

By-Laws Study. Evans, chairman; 
Sullivan; Joe W. Hammer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Resolutions. Hartz, chairman; Bid- 
dle; John Butterfield, Pana, IIl.; 
Smith; Wing; Hammer; Acom; Er- 
sel Walley, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Sim- 
cox. 

Market Development. Walley, 
chairman; Butterfield; Wing; Saw- 
yer; Biddle. 


Indianapolis Features 
INDIANAPOLIS is the largest state 
capital city in the United States— 
population 615,000. Close to the 
center of population of the United 
States and the geographic center of 
the soybean belt, Indianapolis has 
over 1,100 manufacturing plants. 
The Indianapolis Motor Speedway 


is site of the 500 Mile Classic, which 
has been run every year since 1911, 
except during the two world wars. 
Some of the greatest auto racers in 
history have competed there. 

Last home of James Whitcomb 
Riley, the late famed Hoosier poet, 
on Lockerbie Street, is maintained 
as a shrine and open to the public. 
The James Whitcomb Riley Public 
Library is said to be the most near- 
ly perfect example of pure Greek 
architecture in the United States. 
Also of historic interest is the home 
of Benjamin Harrison. 

Claypool Hotel, your convention 
hotel, has ample facilities to accom- 
modate up to 1,000 people. The hotel 
is all air conditioned and will pro- 
vide handsomely for your comfort 
and convenience. The Claypool is 
close to the Indiana State House and 
only a few blocks from the Union 
Railway Terminal. 
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PROGRAM 


American Soybean Association Convention 


Sunday, Aug. 27 

2:00 p. m. Empire Room 

Meeting, board of directors, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. 
4:00 p. m. Mezzanine 

Registration desk open. 
7:00 p. m. Ben Franklin Room 

Dinner, ASA board members and 
wives. 


Monday, Aug. 28 
8:00 a. m. Mezzanine 

Registration desk open. 
9:30 a.m. Riley Room 

Charles V. Simpson, president, 
American Soybean Association, pre- 
siding. 

Address of welcome. Speaker to 
be announced. 

“The Soybean Cyst Nematode,” 
Joseph F. Spears, chief staff officer, 
control operations, Plant Pest Con- 
trol Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

“Soybeans in the East Coast 
States,” George E. Spain, agronomy 
extension specialist, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

“New Research Findings on Soy- 
bean Production,” J. W. Cailand, 
managing director, National Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council, Decatur, 
Ind. 

“Recent Progress in Soybean Dis- 
ease Research,’ John M. Dunleavy, 
USDA plant pathologist, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa. 

12:00 noon 

Lunch. 

1:30 p. m. Riley Room 

Hubert Baker, vice _ president, 
American Soybean Association, pre- 
siding. 

“Soybeans and Their Importance 
to our International Balance of Pay- 
ments,” Joseph W. Barr, assistant to 
the secretary, Department of Treas- 
ury, Washington, D. C. 

“Some Physiological Comparisons 
of Soybeans and Corn,” Robert W. 
Howell, USDA plant physiologist, 
U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory, 
Urbana, III. 

“How Far Can We Go in Increas- 
ing Oil and Protein Content of Soy- 
beans?” speaker to be announced. 

“Progress in Research at Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory,” John 
Cowan, chief, Oilseed Crops Labora- 
tory, Northern Utilization Research 
and Development Division, Peoria, 
Ill. 

6:00 p. m. 

Reception 
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7:00 p. m. Riley Room 

Charles V. Simpson, president, 
American Soybean Association, pre- 
siding. 

Annual banquet, American Soy- 
bean Association. 

Awarding of honorary life mem- 
berships. 


Tuesday, Aug. 29 
9:30 a. m. Louis XIV Room 

Brunch, wives of board of direc- 
tors. 

9:00 a. m. Riley Room 

Charles V. Simpson, president, 
American Soybean Association, pre- 
siding. 

Annual business meeting, Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. 

10:30 a. m. Riley Room 

Chester B. Biddle, member, board 
of directors, American Soybean As- 
sociation, presiding. 

“Promoting Markets for U. S. Soy- 
beans in Japan,” Shizuka Hayashi, 
managing director, Japanese Ameri- 
can Soybean Institute, Tokyo, Japan. 

“Soybean Council of America 
Promotional Progress,” Howard L. 
Roach, president, Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., Waterloo, Iowa. 

“Current Status of Soybean Re- 
search Under P. L. 480,” Walter M. 
Scott, assistant director, Foreign Re- 


search and Technical Progrdams Di- 
vision, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

12:00 noon 

Ladies luncheon. 

Meeting, board of directors, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. 

1:30 p. m. Riley Room 

Ersel Walley, member, board of 
directors, American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, presiding. 

“The Checkoff Program for Pro- 
motional Financing,’ Clifford R. 
Hope, president, Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc., Garden City, Kans. 

“The European Common Market 
and Its Effect on U. S. Agriculture,” 
Walter C. Klein, president, Bunge 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

“Foreign Agricultural Service In- 
terests in Soybean Exports,” speaker 
to be announced. 

“What Will We Get for 1961-Crop 
Soybeans?” T. A. Hieronymus, pro- 
fessor, Agricultural Marketing, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, II]. 

4:30 p. m. 

Meeting, board of directors, Amer- 

ican Soybean Association. 
Wednesday, Aug. 30 
9:00 a. m. 

Annual business meeting, Soybean 

Council of America, Inc. 


The Convention Exhibitors 


DON’T ATTEND the American Soy- 
bean Association convention at the 
Claypool without spending some 
time with the exhibitors there. 

Firms serving the soybean indus- 
try in many different capacities are 
going to considerable effort and ex- 
pense to contact you while at the 
convention and a visit to the vari- 
ous exhibits will be well worth your 
while. 

You will find the exhibits a good 
place to relax—and to pick up the 
latest information on equipment and 
services. The men in charge of the 
booths wili be friendly and anxious 
to meet you and help you with your 
problems. 

All booths will be on the mezza- 
nine floor and easily accessible to 
the meeting room. 

There is still some exhibit space 
available. Frims wishing a booth 
should contact immediately: 

Geo. McCulley, Business Manag- 
er, American Soybean Associa- 
tion, Hudson, Iowa 


Here are the firms that had re- 
served exhibit space at press time, 
with the booth number, the products 
or services to be shown and the men 
in charge, when the information is 
available: 
1—Urbana Laboratories. 

To be shown: Urbana Culture 
humus and jelly type soybean in- 
oculants. 

To attend: L. E. Manning. 
2—Soybean Digest. 

To be shown: Map of world pin- 
pointing the 54 countries where the 
Soybean Digest is circulated. 

To attend: David B. Bramson, Art 
Hutchison and David Hanley. 
4—Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co., 
Inc. 

To be shown: Multiwall Paper 
Bags, Car Liners, Pallet Covers and 
Polyethylene Bags. 

To attend: O. W. Fisher, Harold 
McKee, and Gus Lorenz. 
6—Davenport Machine & Foundry 
Co. 

To be shown: A considerable num- 
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ber of enlarged photographs of Dav- 
enport Conditioning, Drying, and 
Cooling Equipment. 

To attend: L. W. Follett and Harry 
I. Carlson. 
7—Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

To be shown: Columbian Rigid 
Frame Buildings, Bolted Steel Grain 
Storage Tanks, and Bulk Feed 
Equipment. 

To attend: R. G. Parsons. 
8—Huntley Manufacturing Co. 

To be shown: Information on all 
Monitor Grain Cleaning Equipment, 
with emphasis on the improved 
‘Monitor “Q” type High-Capacity 
Soybean Cleaner. 

To attend: Lester Johnson, Oscar 
Olsen, and R. J. Buchholtz. 
11—Simon-Carter Co. 

To be shown: Carter Precision 
Grader Tester as well as several 
shells to demonstrate the sizing that 
can be done using slotted and round 
hole perforations. 

To attend: George Durkot. 


12—The Buhler Corp. 

To be shown: Buhler Flaking Mill, 
model MWO, and Buhler Separator 
for Cleaning Products and Removing 
Hulls, model DMTU. 

To attend: Willi Zogg, Alfons It- 
tensohn, Fritz Schiess, and Mark 
Rutimeyer. 

13, 14—Soybean Council of America, 
Inc. 

To be shown: The Council’s activi- 
ties around the world to develop 
markets for soybeans and soybean 
products. 

To attend: R. W. Fischer, 
Urban, and Howard L. Roach. 
15—Seedburo Equipment Co. 

To be shown: Steinlite Oil and Fat 
Tester, model 300-LOS; Steinlite 
Moisture Tester, model 500-RC; 
Spiral Probe; Soybean Sieves; and 
No. 34 Seedburo Boerner Sampler. 

To attend: Rex E. Yocum. 
19—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc. 

To be shown: Chicago Board of 
Trade ticker, Merrill Lynch news- 
wire supplying current stock and 
market information, and a display 
booth posting price ranges and com- 
parisons for Chicago soybeans, soy- 
bean oil and soybean meal, and with 
a wide range of Merrill Lynch litera- 
ture. 

To attend: William J. Checkly and 
William L. Allen. 

20—A. T. Ferrell & Co. 

To be shown: a working model of 
one of the more popular, large- 
capacity soybean cleaners. 

To attend: Ronald Banton and 
James Henderson. 
21—Burrows Equipment Co. 

To be shown: Burrows Moisture 
Recorder, Burrows Vitascope, and 
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information on the Elba Winchdozer. 

To attend: Charles P. Polstra. 
23—Prater Pulverizer Co. 
24—V. D. Anderson Co. 

To be shown: Catalogs and pic- 
tures of the equipment which the 
firm manufactures for the soybean 
industry. 

To attend: D. R. Eastman, L. W. 
Metzger, and D. B. Lee. 


Two-High 
Cracker 
for Hard Grains 


Unequalled for soybeans, 
corn, milo, etc.! Comes also 
in Three-High, with rolls 
10x 30, 10x 36 & 10x 42. 
Super-rugged construction 
for hard, 24-hour service, 
featuring exclusive solid 
chilled iron ‘“Turn-Tuff” 
Rolls. Special corrugations 
for salt, potash, corn, soy- 
beans, etc. All-Steel con- 
struction; oversize roller 
bearings throughout. 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating 
12 NE. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Oklo. 


25—Aeroglide Corp. 

To be shown: Photographs of in- 
stallations, typical engineering lay- 
outs, case histories on drying soy- 
beans and similar material; also the 
Aeroglide Grain Bank Series Drier 
for use at smaller installations. 

To attend: James F. Kelly, Gene 
Bohlke, Hunt Moore, Dick Rankin, 
Parke Thomas, and Ed Edmundson. 
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“Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City, Okla. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send your FREE literature 
on the Ross Two-High Cracker. 
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SOY PROTEIN is gaining rapidly 
for use in foods. 


By J. W. HAYWARD 


Director of Nutrition, Soybean Council 
of America, Inc. 


and G. M. DISER 


Research Department, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 


SOYBEANS AND PRODUCTS de- 
“rived from them have served as 
the chief source of protein in the 
diet of millions of oriental people 
for nearly 5,000 years. Various other 
oilseed products have been devel- 
oped over the centuries for use as 
food in different parts of the world. 
However, because they are adapted 
to a wide range of soil and climatic 
conditions and can be produced eco- 
nomically in many areas, soybeans 
continue to be of special interest in 
the field of worldwide nutrition. 

In the Orient and many other parts 
of the Far East, tofu and such foods 
made from fermented soybeans as 
miso, natto and tempeh are extreme- 
ly popular. These foods are all 
rather uncommon among occidental 
races. They are not known at all to 
us in the United States except on an 
experimental basis. Our edible soya 
for protein is available for the most 
part in the form of flour, grits and 
concentrated protein. However, 
these forms of edible soya are practi- 
cally unknown in the countries of 
the Far East. 

Soya products, especially flour, 
grits and concentrated protein, are 
gaining rapidly in importance among 
occidental peoples everywhere as a 
source of high quality protein for 
use in foods. There are good reasons 
to believe that these products will 
find a fair to good market in the 
Orient eventually. The same can be 
said for the typical oriental soy 
foods finding acceptance in “west- 
ern-style” countries. In fact, there 
are indications that some of these 
foods, i.e. tofu and tempeh, might 
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Soy Protein 


as soy flour and grits—for 


improving dietary standards 


in many parts of the world 


become quite popular in a rather 
short time here in the United States. 

One product, made from soybeans 
that is common to both areas of the 
world, is soy sauce. It is understood 
that the soy sauce of the Orient is 
a product of natural fermentation 
and is generally quite superior to the 
average soy sauce made in the United 
States. 

Soy flour and soy grits were first 
prepared commercially in the United 
States in the early 1930’s. During 
the interval since that time these 
products have become the most 
widely used of the oilseed materials 
developed for food purposes. 

Concentrated soy protein has been 
produced in the United States, on at 
least a limited scale, for more than 
25 years. However, this protein has 
been, for the most part, of the in- 
dustrial type. Edible grade soy pro- 
tein is a more recent venture here. 
It is becoming quite popular in sev- 
eral specialty foods and the future 
looks bright for a more extended 
and diversified use of concentrated 
soy protein in the United States. 
Two forms of soy protein are pres- 
ently available. One form, “soy pro- 
tein concentrate,” is prepared from 
high quality, sound, clean, dehulled 
soybeans by removing most of the 
soluble constituents other than pro- 
tein and a preponderance of the oil. 
This product contains at least 70% 
of protein on a dry basis. The other 
form of concentrated soy protein, 
“isolated soy protein,” is prepared as 
a proteinaceous fraction by remov- 
ing the greater share of the non- 
protein components from high qual- 
ity, sound, clean, dehulled soybeans. 
This soya product contains not less 
than 90% protein on a dry basis. 

While many of the nutritional 
properties of the soybean have been 
known throughout the centuries, it 
has only been during the last 15 or 


20 years that research has been able 
to provide a scientific explanation 
for its many desirable attributes. 


Definition 

Soy flour has been defined as the 
screened, graded product obtained 
after expelling or extracting most of 
the oil from selected, sound, clean, 
dehulled soybeans (23). However, 
full-fat soy flour is not subjected to 
expelling or extraction and contains 
all of the oil originally present in the 
soybeans. 

Generally speaking, all soya prod- 
ucts ground finely enough to pass 
through a 100-mesh or smaller screen 
are referred to as “flour.” Soy 
flours are manufactured in various 
granulations as desired for specific 
uses. Soy flours and soy grits are 
generally used interchangeably, de- 
pending on the texture desired in 
the finished product. Soy grits usu- 
ally conform to the following range 
of granulations in terms of majority 
percent through respective U. S. 
standard screens: 


Coarse . . #10 to #20 


Medium .......................... #20 to #40 
Fine ; .. #60 to #80 


The following general types of soy 
flour are presently available in the 
United States to meet specific needs 
(23): 

i—Defatted soy flour is produced 
by the nearly complete removal of 
the oil from soybeans through the 
use of hexane. This soy flour or 
grits usually contains 1% or less of 
fat (ether extract). 

2—Low-fat soy flour is produced 
either as a result of partial removal 
of the oil from soybeans or by adding 
soybean oil to defatted soy flour at 
a specified level, usually in the range 
of 5% to 6%. 

3—High-fat soy flour is produced 
by adding soybean oil to defatted 
soy flour at a specified level, usu- 
ally in the range of 15%. 
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FIGURE |. PROCESSING OF SOYBEANS 


Production of defatted, dehulled soya 
products--flour or grits--for edible uses 
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*The soybeans used for processing are selected, sound, clean beans 
that have been properly stored: **Mixture of crude soybean oil and 


hexane. 


4—Full-fat soy flour contains all 
of the oil originally present in the 
raw soybeans, usually from 18% to 
22%. 


Production 

The steps that are followed in the 
production of defatted soy flour and 
grits are depicted in the flow chart 
in figure 1. The processing consists 
essentially of cleaning, cracking, de- 
hulling, tempering and flaking the 
soybeans that have been selected and 
properly stored prior to their being 
used in the preparation of edible 
products. 

The flakes are then extracted with 
hexane to remove the oil and the 
defatted flakes passed through the 
desolventizing and deodorizing 
equipment to remove the solvent as 
well as any undesirable aroma and 
flavors which are largely volatile. 

Deodorization is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “debittering.”’ The flakes 
are usually heated in atmospheric 
cookers according to the use intended 
for the finished product (flour or 
grits) and routed to the coolers, 
grinders and sifters for reduction 
into grits or flour. 

Full-fat soy flour is not processed 
to remove any of the oil or fat con- 
tained in the dehulled soybeans. 
Except for this, the remaining op- 
erations are practically the same as 
for the defatted flour or grits as 
shown in figure 1. 
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A low-fat soy flour may be pro- 
duced by mechanical pressing (usu- 
ally by expeller or screw press) to 
reduce the oil or fat content to 4% to 
6%. Except for this operation, all 
other steps in the production of this 
type of flour are much the same as 
those illustrated in figure 1. Another 
method for producing a low-fat soy 
flour consists of subjecting the flakes 
to solvent extraction and then add- 
ing soybean oil to the defatted 
flakes to bring the oil or fat content 
up to the desired level which is usu- 
ally 4% to 6%. 


A high-fat soy flour is usually 
made by adding soybean oil to the 
defatted flakes prior to their being 
ground into flour. The level of total 
fat customarily specified for a high- 
fat soy flour is 15%. 


It is this processing that converts 
raw soybeans from a state of com- 
paratively poor nutritional quality 
and limited usefulness into edible 
soya products with high nutritional 
quality which can provide a low 
cost source of protein for practically 
limitless use in the human diet 
throughout the world (8). 


Composition 


The following are typical or av- 
erage analyses of some of the dif- 
ferent types of soy flours and grits 
described above: 


TABLE 1. COMPOSITION OF SOY FLOURS 
AND GRITS 

Defatted Low-fot 

soy flour soy flour 

or grits or grits 


Full-fot 
soy flour 
Protein 

(N x 6.25).. 
Fat (ether 

extract) ..... 1.5% 20.5% 
Fiber .... : 3.2% 2.8% 
Ash (minerals) 5.8% : 5.3% 
Carbohydrates 

(total) ..-- 34.2% 


50.5% 46.0% 41.0% 


34.0% 25.2% 


The moisture content of soy flours 
and grits will vary from 5% to as 
much as 10%, depending on atmos- 
pheric conditions, but will usually 
average from 5% to 8%. 

These soya products contain 0.25% 
to 0.26% of calcium and from 0.58% 
to 0.65% of phosphorus. These 
values are, for the most part, many 
times greater than those found in 
the cereals most commonly used 
for human food—wheat, rice and 
corn (see table 2) (21). 

Sodium, potassium, magnesium 
and the trace minerals (iron, copper, 
cobalt, zinc, etc.) are also present in 
soy flours and grits in varying, but 
appreciable, amounts. 

TABLE 2. CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS CON- 


TENT OF SOY FLOURS AND GRITS AS COM- 
PARED WITH SOME CEREALS 


Calcium Phosphorus 
% % 

Soy flours and grits 0.25-0.26 0.58-0.65 
Wheat flour ................ 0.016 0.087 
Rice, white : 0.024 0.136 
Corn meal (degermed).. 0.006 0.099 

It will be noted from table 1 that 
the carbohydrate content of these 
soya products varies from about 26% 
to slightly more than 34%. Com- 
paratively little is known about the 
specific composition of this nutrient 
or its utilization as a source of en- 
ergy in the body. We do know, how- 
ever, that the carbohydrate fraction 
of soy flours and grits is composed of 
approximately 5.5% of sucrose and 
from 20% to 29% of polysaccharides 
(complex sugars) and barely a trace 
of starch. 

In comparison with cereal grains, 
soy flour and grits are a fairly good 
source of B-complex vitamins. Raw 
soybeans contain a very high level 
of thiamine (vitamin B-1). Even 
though the amount is reduced in the 
flour and grits, the level of thiamine 
in these products is usually a few 
times greater than in most cereals. 
Other water-soluble vitamins (ribo- 
flavin, pyridoxine, pantothenic acid, 
folic acid, niacin) are contained in 
the three different soya products in 
varying amounts. Inositol and cho- 
line are present as components of 
the lecithin fraction. Other fat-solu- 
ble vitamins or vitamin-like sub- 
stances are also present, such as 
carotene and tocopherols. The toco- 
pherols in soya products possess 
antioxidant properties and are 
credited with aiding in preventing 
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or retarding the development of 
rancidity in the foods or other prod- 
ucts to which soy flour or grits are 
added. 

The mixed phosphatide fraction 
(soy lecithin) in soy flour and grits 
varies within a range from 1.6% to 
2.5%. 

Depending on their fat content, 
the caloric content of the different 
types of soy flours and grits varies 
from 360 calories per 100 grams for 
defatted soy flour or grits to 400 
for low-fat soy flour or grits to 480 
for full-fat soy flour. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the analytical values discussed above 
are considered to be “typical aver- 
ages.” Analytical data for particular 
products under specific conditions 
may vary from these values. 

These analyses are generally used 
as a basis for determining which of 
the soya products available is best 
suited or most easily adapted for a 
particular application. In addition, 
specifications have been developed 
in the trade which clearly define the 
characteristics desired to further 
pinpoint the ability of a certain prod- 
uct to meet requirements, mostly 
physical, found to be desirable for 
a specific purpose. These soya prod- 
ucts are purposely modified during 
processing to give the functional 
properties desired for the intended 
use of the flour or grits. 

Raw soybeans contain many en- 
zymes, such as lipoxidase (fat oxi- 
dizing), urease (urea decomposing), 
lipases (fat splitting), and beta amy- 
lase, which converts starch into less 
complex carbohydrates. The effects 
of a few other enyzmes have been 
noted but their potency and possible 


and time interval at the moisture 
level of the bread (about 38%) is 
sufficient to bring about optimum 
nutritional value of the soy protein 
and to inactivate the so-called “in- 
hibitory factors,” even though raw 
soya was incorporated initially into 
the formula for the bread or similar 
baked goods. It is also worthy of 
note that the investigators who have 
studied these nonbeneficial factors 
of raw and underheated soybeans 
found it necessary to isolate and 
concentrate the material and inject 
it directly into the blood stream or 
other body tissues of the experimen- 
tal animals in order to demonstrate 
any detrimental effects. 


Nutritional Properties 


Obviously, the outstanding feature 
of soy flour and grits is their rela- 
tively high content of excellent qual- 
ity protein. Specifically, the protein 
constituents (amino acids) in soy 
flour and grits serve very effectively 
to properly supplement or compen- 
sate for the amino acid deficiencies 
found in some of the other compon- 
ents, e.g. cereals, in the diet. This 
effect is shown in graphic form in 
figure 2 for some of the cereals com- 
monly used for human food (12). 

It is interesting to observe in the 
bar graph (figure 2) that soya (de- 
fatted flour or grits) excels the three 
cereals—corn, wheat and rice—by a 
considerable margin in content of 
each of eight essential amino acids 
as listed on the graph. Undoubtedly, 
the most important in terms of po- 
tentiality for the human diet are the 
comparative figures for lysine. Soya 
supplies some 10 times more lysine 


than any of the three cereals. Wheat 
and corn are equally deficient in ly- 
sine, with rice containing slightly 
more lysine. Even at that, soya con- 
tains approximately 10 times more 
lysine than rice. 

A closer examination of the values 
in the bar graph for the other amino 
acids reveals such information as 
follows: 

1—Wheat excels corn and rice in 
content of four of the amino acids. 
The three cereals are virtually equal 
in content of two of the amino acids. 
This leaves two amino acids unac- 
counted for with reference to this 
comparison between the three cer- 
eals—corn, wheat and rice. One of 
these amino acids, leucine, finds corn 
some 25% higher than wheat, and 
wheat 22% greater than rice. The 
other amino acid is valine, with rice 
slightly higher than wheat and corn. 

2—Corn is notoriously deficient in 
the very important amino acid, tryp- 
tophan. Rice supplies a trifle more 
but wheat contains twice as much as 
corn. 

3—Soya contains nine times more 
tryptophan than corn but only about 
three and a half times more than 
wheat. 

4—The combination of methionine 
and cystine for soya gives quite an 
impressive figure compared with the 
three cereals, namely: four and a 
third times more than wheat, nearly 
six times greater than corn or rice. 
Nevertheless, it is generally con- 
ceded that even a properly processed 
soy flour does not contain a suffi- 
cient amount of methionine in terms 
of the requirement for humans and 
animals. However, combining the 


FIGURE 2. AMINO ACID COMPOSITION OF SOY 

FLOUR AND SOME CEREALS COMMONLY USED IN 

THE HUMAN DIET (grams of amino acid per 
100 grams of food) 


importance have not been fully es- 
tablished. 

Several investigators (1) have re- 
ported on various nonbeneficial 
biological factors in raw soybeans. 
The “antitrypsin factor” or “trypsin 
inhibitor” and the “hemagglutinating 
factor” have received the most at- 
tention. Although these factors are 
of academic interest, they have 
little or no practical significance in 
processed soy flour and grits or in 
the cooked or baked foods containing 
these soya products. These biolog- 
ical factors are all heat-labile and, 
for that reason, they are inactivated 
as a result of the heat applied to the 
flour or grits during processing or 
the cooking the food containing the 
soya receives during its preparation 
for consumption. 

For example, soy bread is usually 
baked at about 425° F. for 30 min- 
utes with the internal temperature y : 
of the bread at some 205° F. for at Pr —— 


TTA: eee 
? : Lysine Methionine Tryptophan Phenylalanine Leucine 
least 15 minutes. This temperature + Cystine 


Soya--defatted soy flour 
SS\Corn--degermed corn meal 

JWheat--patent wheat flour 
BesiRice--white rice 
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cystine and methionine values, 
which appears permissible because 
of the sparing effect cystine has on 
methionine, seems to account for the 
favorable protein efficiency deter- 
mined by a biological assay of soy 
flour. 

The addition of soy flour to bread 
contributes an abundance of lysine, 
which, as mentioned earlier, is the 
only serious amino acid deficiency 
in the protein of wheat flour. The 
improvement in the biological value 
of the protein in a soya bread de- 
pends for the most part on the 
amount of soy used in proportion to 
the wheat flour called for in the 
formula. More will be said about 
this feature shortly. In addition to 
enhancing the nutritional value of 
bread, important authorities in this 
field believe that soy flour and soy 
grits improve the texture and crust 
of the bread; the bread makes better 
toast, retains moisture longer (in- 
creased shelf life) and has an im- 
proved flavor (18). 

Carlson and her associates (3) 
have presented the data from a clas- 
sical piece of research in which they 
compared the effect of soy flour and 
non-fat dry milk solids in white 
bread on the nutritional quality of 
the protein. When the protein ef- 
ficiency of the bread samples con- 
taining various levels of soy flour 
(defatted type) or non-fat dry milk 
solids was determined, it was found 
that the bread supplemented with 3% 
of soy flour was equal in nutritive 
value to bread containing 3% milk 
solids and significantly better (al- 
most 30% better) than the bread 
with no protein supplementation. 
Bread supplemented with 5% of soy 
flour was at least equal in nutritive 
value to the bread containing 6% 
milk, 24% better than whole wheat 
bread and significantly (41%) better 
than the unsupplemented bread. 

The addition of soy grits to cook- 
ies, made on the basis of a commer- 
cial formula, was found to exert a 
significantly beneficial effect on the 
nutritive value of the cookies (19). 
In fact, the experimental animals fed 
on the unsupplemented cookies actu- 
ally lost weight whereas those fed 
the cookies containing soy grits 
gained, on the average, about 59 
grams during the 42-day test period. 

Carlson and her co-workers (4) 
evaluated the nutritional effect of 
fortifying graham crackers by sub- 
stituting 30% of soy grits for an 
equivalent amount of the graham 
flour. These tests showed the crack- 
ers containing soy grits to be mark- 
edly superior in nutritional quality 
to regular graham crackers. 

Reynolds and Hall (13) studied 
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FIGURE 3. SUPPLEMENTAL EFFECT OF SOY FLOUR ON 
THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF CEREAL--SOYA MIXTURES 
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the effect of adding soy flour (both 
defatted and full-fat) on the protein 
value of white cake, yellow cake, 
devil’s food cake, sugar cookies and 
pastry. “Soy flour was added to the 
mixtures to the extent of 6% of the 
wheat flour in white and yellow 
cakes and 10% of the wheat flour in 
devil’s food cake, pastry and cookies, 
using formulas provided by commer- 
cial bakeries.” They reported that 
“growth performance, protein effi- 
ciency and nitrogen storage effi- 
ciency” supported by the soy-supple- 
mented products was superior in 
every instance to that produced by 
the nonsupplemented cakes and 
other products. They also observed 
that, while the small amounts of 
milk and eggs used in the cakes un- 
doubtedly served to improve the 
quality of the protein in the wheat 
flour, the addition of soy flour to 
the formula resulted in further im- 
provement. 


More recently, investigators (22) 
have demonstrated the supplemental 
effect of soy flour on the cereal 
flours commonly used in some food 
products. The results of these studies 
are presented graphically in figure 
3. The data from these studies show 
how the nutritional value of a ce- 
real-and-soya mixture can be made 
to equal, or surpass, that of meat 
protein by the addition of increasing 
increments of soy flour. 


Soy flour, as a component in the 
formula for soy milk has been shown 
(10) to have a very high nutritional 
value in the feeding of infants and 
children. This form of soya has 
served very effectively as a milk 
substitute in that the gain in weight 
and growth increase in infants fed 
the soy milk have been most satis- 
factory in comparison with those 
made by healthy nursing babies. 
Data from various studies with soy 
milk made from soy flour will be 
discussed in detail later in this 
article. 

Numerous studies, conducted over 
the years by both academic and in- 
dustrial researchers, have proven the 
outstanding ability of soy flour and 
grits to properly supplement the 
basic components of the diet to pro- 
vide a more complete plane of nutri- 
tion for those who consume these 
items. 


Conventional Uses 


The list of uses of soy flour and 
grits in human nutrition is a long 
one (see figure 1). Some of the more 
important uses are: bread (white and 
high-protein types), bakery products 
of all types (including doughnuts, 
cookies and crackers), breakfast ce- 
reals, macaroni and spaghetti pro- 
ducts, snack items, soups, baby foods 
(dry and canned), prepared mixes 
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(including mixes for doughnuts, pan- 
cakes and waffles), prepared meat 
products (meat loaf, sausage, etc.), 
candies and high-protein food drinks. 
All of these uses are based primarily 
on the ability of the soya to properly 
supplement the basic components of 
the diet. For the most part, any one 
of the three types of soy flour (full- 
fat, low-fat and defatted) is suitable 
for use in the above-mentioned 
foods. However, preference is fre- 
quently given to full-fat soy flour in 
certain bakery products, especially 
Danish-type pastry and for use in 
dry powdered soy milk mixes. 

As previously stated, soy flours 
and grits are purposely modified 
during processing to give the func- 
tional properties desired for the use 
which will be made of the product. 
In fact, it may be said .that these 
soya products are tailor-made 
through controlled processing so as 
to produce materials with specific 
characteristics for prescribed uses. 

Soy flour or grits usually receive 
special processing when they are in- 
tended principally for use in bread, 
cakes, rolls, sweet doughs, cookies, 
macaroni and dry mixes for cakes, 
muffins, pancakes and doughnuts. 
In each of these instances the food 
product will be subjected to a suf- 
ficient amount of heat treatment 
during the baking process to render 
the protein in the soya biologically 
available for maximum nutritional 
value. 

Soya products that have received 
moderate cooking during processing 
are used primarily in chocolate bev- 
erages, pancake and waffle mixes, 
gravies, soups, puddings, macaroni 
and general bakery products and as 
a binder in sausage and other meats, 


where a variable amount of heat 
may be applied in preparing these 
foods containing soya. A soy flour 
of this type is sometimes referred 
to as a general purpose product. 


Soy flour or grits that have been 
quite thoroughly cooked or toasted 
during processing are customarily 
used in crackers, beverages, cookies 
and cereals which receive little or 
no cooking in preparation for con- 
sumption. 

Chen (5) and Van Duyne (17) 
(18) have each listed a great varie- 
ty of recipes for using soy flour and 
grits, as well as soy flakes, soybean 
oil and green and dried soybeans. 
The processors of edible soya prod- 
ucts have developed and evaluated 
recipes in which their products may 
be utilized. These recipes are made 
available on request from those who 
are interested in expanding the use 
of soya products in their diets. 


Economic Aspects 


In most areas of the world, cereals 
can be produced at a comparatively 
reasonable cost per unit of nutrient. 
However, they are composed largely 
of carbohydrates which can be used 
only for energy. Such proteins as 
are found in cereals are present in 
relatively small amounts and are of 
definitely poor quality from the 
standpoint of amount and balance of 
the amino acids of which they are 
composed. 

In those countries of the world 
where land area and animal popula- 
tions are such as to support an ade- 
quate animei agriculture, the poor 
quality protein and the good-to- 
excellent energy in cereals can be 
converted into better protein by 
feeding them to an _ intermediate 


TABLE 3. MOISTURE, PROTEIN CONTENT, PRICE PER FOUND AND 
COST PER POUND OF PROTEIN IN SOME FOODSTUFFS 


Moisture 


% 

Dairy products 

Cow’s milk, whole, fluid Sovcpcnpieatialaee ae 

Cow’s milk, non-fat, fluid wae 

Cow’s milk, non-fat solids, dry .......... 

Cheese (average of several kinds) 
Cereals 

Corn meal, degermed 

Farina 

Flour, rye, dark 

Flour, wheat, all purpose 
Meat and fish 

Beef (average of various cuts) 

Lamb (average of various cuts) 

Pork (average of various cuts) . 

Veal (average of various cuts) 

Fish (average of several species) 
Poultry and eggs 

Chicken 

Duck 

Goose 

Turkey 

Eggs, whole, raw 

Eggs, whole, dried 
Soy flour 

Soy flour, defatted sank 
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5.0-8.0 


Price 
per pound 


Protein Cost per pound 


of protein* 


$0.18** $2.60 
0.15** 2.10 
0.28 0.79 
0.60 2.75 


13 1.62 
21 

10 
10 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


0.83 
0.70 
0.65 
1.00 
0.51 


0.39 

0.49 

0.39 

0 39* ** 
46.8 


50.0-52.0 0.25 0.50 


* Based on current retail prices, May 19, 1961, in Minneapolis, Minn. ** Price per quart. 


*** Price per dozen. 
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“factory,” livestock and poultry. 
These animals possess the ability to 
utilize the carbohydrates and poor- 
quality protein in cereals, when 
properly supplemented with soybean 
meal or some other source of good 
quality protein, vitamins, minerals, 
etc., to produce body growth (meat) 
and/or additional food units in the 
form of eggs or milk. 

Unfortunately, these animal “fac- 
tories” are comparatively inefficient 
from the standpoint of conversion 
of nutrients consumed to nutrients 
produced. For example, if we were 
to consider such a conversion in the 
case of the broiler chicken, which 
has been shown to be quite effi- 
cient in this respect, we find that it 
requires about 2.5 pounds of feed 
to produce 1 pound of meat. As- 
suming the feed and the meat both 
contain 20% crude protein (see table 
3) (20), we find that 0.5 pound of 
protein in the feed is required to 
produce 0.2 pound of protein in the 
meat—a ratio of 2.5 to 1. 

Periodic trips to the local food 
markets serve to point up the fact 
that this use of livestock and poul- 
try products (milk, meat and eggs) 
is a most expensive way to acquire 
protein. Unless we are able to breed 
super-efficient animals, this process 
will continue to become more and 
more expensive. As world popula- 
tions increase, less land area will be 
available for producing cereals and 
grazing animals. This can only re- 
sult in increased costs per unit of 
nutrients produced under these con- 
ditions. This state of affairs is al- 
ready obviously apparent in many 
areas of the world. 

In those areas where an adequate 
animal agriculture cannot be sup- 
ported on a basis great enough to 
meet the nutritional requirements 
of the people, this source of protein 
becomes economically, and often 
physically, unavailable. These peo- 
ple must then turn to vegetable 
sources of protein, such as soya 
products (flour, grits, concentrated 
protein, tofu, miso, tempeh, etc.) or 
other vegetable proteins of domestic 
origin, even though these indigenous 
proteins are admittedly inferior to 
soya in quality for dietary purposes. 
The only other alternative is to ex- 
plore the possibilities of using local 
fish or imported fish to meet their 
protein requirements. To date, fish 
have not been found satisfactory (as 
to availability or economics) to sup- 
ply more than a smali part of their 
protein requirements. 

If we take another look at the 
tabular data on the protein content 
of several foodstuffs (table 3), we 
can readily see that the protein from 
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soya products is the lowest-priced 
form of high quality protein avail- 
able from these sources for inclusion 
in the human diet. For example, if 
we assume an average value of 25% 
protein in beef and beefsteak sells 
for $1 per pound, then each pound 
of protein from beefsteak costs $4 
per pound. On the other hand, de- 
fatted soy flour contains 50% of 
beefsteak-quality protein and sells 
for about 25¢ per pound in the United 
States. Consequently, the protein 
from the soy flour costs 50¢ per 
pound as compared with $4 per 
pound for the protein from beef- 
steak. Similar comparisons may be 
made between the cost of a pound of 
protein from soya products and that 
from other sources as listed in the 
table. 

In many areas of the world where 
animal sources of protein are not 
adequate to meet the nutritional 
requirements, attempts have been 
made to use vegetable proteins grown 
in those countries, other than or in 
addition to soya products, to make 
up the deficit both as to quality and 
quantity. Cottonseed, peanut and 
sesame flours have been quite wide- 
ly used in certain areas for this pur- 
pose. 

Figure 4 shows a comparison of 
the amino acid content of these vege- 
table protein sources with that of 
defatted soy flour (12). It will be 
noted that, with very few excep- 
tions, the amount of these amino 
acids contained in the soy flour is 
significantly greater than the respec- 
tive amounts present in the other 
sources of protein. For example, the 
lysine content of soy flour is almost 
45% greater than in cottonseed flour, 
about 48% higher than in peanut 
flour and 300% as great as the level 
of this amino acid in sesame flour. 
Since the cereal flours are notorious- 
ly low in lysine, these values indi- 
cate the comparative ability of the 
various sources of protein to supple- 
ment the cereals in the diet. 


Recommended Uses in 
Specific Diets 

Over the past 25 years or so, 
workers in the field of animal nu- 
trition have demonstrated repeated- 
ly that the protein of the soybean, 
when properly processed, can defi- 
nitely replace the more expensive 
sources of animal protein in the eco- 
nomical and efficient production of 
livestock and poultry (1) (9). The 
protein in soy flour and allied soya 
products can perform the same ef- 
ficient function in the diet of human 
beings and, as shown above, at much 
less cost than most of the sources of 
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FIGURE 4. AMINO ACID CONTENT OF SOY 
FLOUR IN COMPARISON WITH COTTONSEED, 
PEANUT AND SESAME FLOURS (grams of 
amino acid per 100 grams of food) 
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protein presently proposed to be used 
for this purpose. 

Special biscuits, cookies or crack- 
ers, fortified with soy flour or grits, 
qualify as an excellent source of 
protein, especially in those areas and 
instances where facilities are limited 
for preparing and serving foods. 
There are many areas where people 
live or where refugees are being 
maintained in which these underfed, 
underprivileged children and adults 
do not have sufficient supplies of 
water available to much more than 
provide a minimum amount for the 
preparation of foods and to wash 
cooking utensils, to say nothing of 
meeting their needs for body clean- 
liness. Soy-fortified foods, prepared 
with a minimum of water, can pro- 
vide these people with beefsteak- 
quality protein at a fraction of the 
cost of meat protein—if meat pro- 
tein could be made available to 
them. 

The experience of Dean in Ger- 
many after World War II with the 
feeding of certain soy-and-cereal 
mixtures to groups of undernour- 
ished children has been reported (2). 
His work with the successful use of 
an emulsified mixture of whole soy- 
beans, bananas and added vitamins 
to treat a number of small children 
in Uganda suffering from kwashi- 
orkor has been reviewed (2). An in- 
stance has also been reported (15) 
in which 30 grams of soy flour were 
given daily for 3 months to nursing 
mothers during the first 6 months 
of lactation. The soy flour supple- 
mentation produced a significantly 
higher output of milk and there was 
no change in quality in comparison 
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with an equal number of controls. 
The soy flour was used to supple- 
ment ad libitum diets composed of 
meat, bread, rice, beans, cassava and 
yams. 

Soy flours and grits are used fair- 
ly extensively at the present time in 
feeding programs at public and pri- 
vate institutions (prisons, mental 
hospitals, children’s homes and 
homes for the aged). In these in- 
stances, they serve as a low-cost 
source of excellent protein and give 
the administrators of such institu- 
tions an opportunity to markedly 
improve the standards of the diets 
served to their charges. This use of 
these soya products offers a con- 
siderable potential, both from the 
standpoint of improvement in the 
plane of nutrition, as well as the 
economy of caring for people in in- 
stitutions of this kind. It has been 
pointed out that if only 3 pounds of 
soy flour were used to supplement 
each 100 pounds of meat and cereal 
products in such feeding programs, 
this could mean a savings of upward 
of 3¢ per person per day. 

These soya products also have a 
highly significant potential for use 
in feeding programs in cafeterias 
that are maintained in conjunction 
with various industrial enterprises, 
such as manufacturing plants, min- 
ing operations, and the like, where 
it is desired to supplement the nu- 
tritional standards of the workers at 
a comparatively low cost per person. 

In addition to providing an eco- 
nomical source of excellent protein 
for feeding people in areas where 
protein is at a premium for food 
purposes, and in the feeding of refu- 
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National Bolted Steel Tanks offer the user ease 
and speed of erection, dismantling, moving and re- 
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salvability. Since the walls are bolted, staves can 
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be omitted or removed to provide doorways should 
it be desired to use the structure as a warehouse. 
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gees and displaced persons, soy flour 
and grits are finding increased utili- 
zation in special diets for children 
and adults, as well as in conjunction 
with treatment for certain diseases 
and allergenic conditions. Soya prod- 
ucts can be used very effectively in 
the diets of people who are allergic 
to the protein in wheat, eggs and 
other foods. 

Because of their low starch con- 
tent, soy flours and grits serve a 
definite purpose in the diet of per- 
sons who are suffering from dia- 
betes. Many recipes containing soy 
flour have been developed that are 
being used successfully in diabetic 
diets under physicians’ orders. 


Soy Milk as a Food for Children 


When prepared by the oriental 
technique, soybean milk is a suspen- 
sion of ground soybeans in water in 
that soaked soybeans are finely 
ground and mixed with water (23). 
The resultant mass is poured into 
cheesecloth through which the liquid 
phase passes and is recovered as the 
milk. 


In the western world and other 
areas, soy milk is usually prepared 
by dispersing in water a powdered 
mixture consisting of a _ properly 
processed soy flour, preferably a 
full-fat flour, vitamins, minerals, 
carbohydrates, and, in some _in- 
stances, a flavoring compound. This 
water dispersed product looks like 
cow’s milk but it has a slightly dif- 
ferent composition and the flavor 
(taste) is distinctly different. 

Soy milk is becoming widely used 
as a food for infants that are suf- 
fering from malnutrition and for in- 
dividuals afflicted with certain al- 
lergies, diabetes and other diseases 
associated with their diet. 


Kay and his co-workers (10) have 
reviewed the literature pertaining 
to the use of soybean milk in the 
feeding of infants. Undoubtedly, soy 
milk has furnished a major portion 
of the food of babies in the Orient 
for as long as the soybean has been 
known. As early as 1909 the use of 
soybean gruel or milk was recom- 
mended as being of value in the diet 
of sick infants (14). In 1929 Tso (16) 
fed newborn infants a soybean milk 
until they reached the age of 6 to 9 
months. The weight increase of these 
infants was quite comparable to that 
of healthy nursing infants. 


Glaser and Johnstone (7) demon- 
strated satisfactory weight gains in 
42 infants fed soy milk as a milk 
substitute. More recently, Fomon (6) 
duplicated these satisfactory results 
in infants fed a soy milk formula 
for periods of 36 to 72 days. 


Kay and his associates (10) studied 
the growth and development of nor- 
mal infants fed soy milk from birth 
to 3 months of age. This study was 
made in comparison with a group 
of infants of the same age fed for- 
mulae based on evaporated milk. 
They reported that the total weight 
and length gains of the infants re- 
ceiving the soy milk were similar 
to those fed evaporated milk. The 
physical examinations and develop- 
mental achievement were similar for 
both groups. 

This substitute for milk is also 
used for feeding children in those 
areas of the world where cow’s milk 
is either economically unavailable 
or nonexistent. In addition, a fairly 
high percentage of children through- 
out the world show a sensitivity or 
allergic reaction to cow’s milk. In 
such cases, the feeding of soy milk 
enables such children to grow and 
develop normally. 

Miller (11) has described the es- 
tablishment of plants for the pro- 
duction and distribution of soy milk 
in various areas of the Orient and 
Far East. Usually these plants pro- 
duce both milk and soy cheese (tofu) 
and both children and adults bene- 
fit from the improved sources of 
protein foods. As Miller says: “Thus 
a partial solution of the all-impor- 
tant protein in the nutrition of the 
Orientals, within their economic 
reach, is now a _ possibility. No 
greater benefit can be visualized 
than nutrition adequate for infants 
and the growing school child.” 


Summary and Conclusions 


Mention is made of the types of 
soya products that are quite com- 
monly used for food in different 
parts of the world. We, in the United 
States, know very little about the 
foods made from soybeans in the 
Orient and their importance in the 
dietary pattern of the inhabitants 
—young and old—in the Far East. 
Our types of edible soy products 
(flour, grits and concentrated pro- 
tein), although practically unknown 
in the Orient, are gaining rapidly in 
importance among occidental peo- 
ples everywhere as a source of high 
quality protein for use in foods. 
There are good reasons to believe 
that these soya products of ours will 
eventually find a fair to good mar- 
ket in the Orient. The same can be 
said for the typical oriental soy 
foods finding acceptance in western- 
style countries. 

This article is devoted primarily 
to various pertinent aspects of soy 
flour and grits, as worthy food in- 
gredients for use in diets, both at 
home and abroad, as a source of in- 
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expensive high quality protein to 
supplement the cereal portion of 
many foods. The most important 
subjects covered herein, with respect 
to soy flour and grits, are: (1) His- 
torical background; (2) definitions; 
(3) types and/or kinds; (4) proc- 
essing; (5) composition; (6) content 
of most important amino acids in soy 
flour and grits, in a few other vege- 
table-type proteins and in the ce- 
real grains—corn, wheat and rice; 
(7) nutritive properties of soy flour 
and grits; (8) recommended uses in 
conventional and special diets; (9) 
economic aspects; (10) soybean milk 
and/or soy milk for infants and chil- 
dren. 


The need for proper and adequate 
protein nutrition of both children 
and adults has long been recog- 
nized. Only optimum levels of good 
quality protein in the diet can pro- 
duce desirable physical and mental 
development. 


Unfortunately, many of the foods 
indigenous to most of the countries 
of the world are either low in pro- 
tein or contain protein of poor nu- 
tritional quality. In many countries, 
the production of cow’s milk is not 
sufficient, and adequate amounts 
cannot be imported, to supply the 
nutritional requirements of infants, 
young children and pregnant and 
nursing mothers. In addition, older 
infants and children need protein 
foods besides milk for their opti- 
mum growth and development. 


In those areas where the economy 
is underdeveloped, the protein-rich 
foods recommended for use in the 
diet must be of excellent quality, 
low in cost, readily available and 
easily prepared for consumption. 

While it may be possible in some 
areas to increase the availability 
and consumption of foods of animal 
origin, such products are usually 
beyond the economic reach of those 
people whose need for them is great- 
est. As the populations increase in 
the various areas, sufficient land 
acreage will not be available to sup- 
port an animal agriculture in the 
magnitude necessary to meet the 
nutritional requirements of the in- 
creased number of people. Better 
and wider use of vegetable protein 
sources, such as soy flour and grits, 
is the only practical solution to the 
prevention of protein malnutrition 
in many areas of the world. 

As a result of their increasing 
availability on a worldwide basis, 
soya products serve very effectively 
to supplement the diets of people 
in those areas where milk and other 
animal proteins are either econom- 
ically unavailable or in short sup- 
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ply. Properly processed soy flour 
and grits furnish protein that is 
comparable or very nearly equal in 
nutritive value to milk and meat. 
These products from the soybean 
serve as a source of this excellent 
quality protein at a fraction of the 
cost of the protein from animal 
sources. In addition, and of greater 
importance, is the fact that the pro- 
tein from soy flour and grits can 
supplement the poor quality protein 
in cereals to the extent that the nu- 
tritional value of the cereal-and- 
soya mixture is comparable to that 
of protein from animal sources. 
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indicates how ribs on the cylinder 
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terial for width sizing for salvage 
cleaning. Rubber strips on a rotating 
cleaner keep perforations open. 

You can order Carter Precision 
Graders to match your requirements 
in up to six-cylinder models (illus.) 
with 200 bushel per/hour capacity. 
The Carter Precision Grader is all- 
metal, all ball-bearing . . . designed 
for continuous operation. It can solve 
your crotolaria problem. 


Cylinders for the Carter Precision 
Graders are easily interchangeable. 
Available with perforations for thick- 
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New Orleans Celebrates 
New Channel to the Gulf 


THE PORT of New Orleans, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Army En- 
gineers, recently celebrated the 
breakthrough to the Gulf of Mexico 
of a new, 76-mile Tidewater chan- 
nel, which upon its completion will 
provide a new access to deep water, 
shorter by almost 40 miles than the 
old river route. 

The new channel not only pro- 
vides a more direct route to the 
Port of New Orleans, but also opens 
up thousands of acres for the use of 
industry which can profit from deep- 
water frontage and which is, more 
and more, importing its raw mate- 
rials from overseas countries. 

Another year of dredging remains. 
Next year, the channel will reach 
dimensions usable by ocean vessels— 
when it will be dredged to a 36-foot 
depth and a 300-foot width. A year 
or so later, the channel will reach 
full specifications of 500-foot bottom 
width and probably a minimum 40- 
foot depth. 

(Condensed from an article by 
Edward Kimbrough in New Orleans 
Port Record.) 


BREAKTHROUGH of new channel 
from Port of New Orleans to Gulf 
of Mexico. 
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New Irrigation Technique in Arkansas 


GRAND PRAIRIE, Ark., soybean 
growers used a flush-flooding irri- 
gation technique on soybeans to off- 
set the drought for the first time 
last August. 

The system, first suggested by 
Marion Seeman and developed by 
surveyor Floyd Saul, utilizes levees 
on about %-foot elevations. Begin- 
ning at top of the field, water is 
flooded to first levee until it backs 
up. Then with the use of the in- 
verted levee disc shown in the pic- 
ture, that levee is cut out, allowing 
water to sweep smoothly on across 
to second levee, which is cut out in 
its turn, and so across the field. The 
disc makes two passes to insure 
leveling of the levee. The water is 
left on only long enough to gain 
penetration, thereby averting scald- 
ing of young beans and eliminating 
erosion from the old_ shovel-cut 
method. 

“North of Stuttgart last year the 
latter days of June we had from 8 
to 17 inches of rain in less than 40 
hours,” says Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart. “Large 
acreages of soybeans were complete- 
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LEVEE is plowed out by levee d 
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to allow water to flood down to next 


levee, on Herbert Bull farm operated by Harry Ives. Water is left on 
only long enough to gain penetration thereby averting scalding of young 


beans and eliminating erosion. 


ly lost and it was necessary that they 
be replanted. This field (in the pic- 
ture) was planted July 10. On the 
(upper) left margin you can see the 
older beans that were planted early 
in June. This will give you an idea 
of the difference in growth. At this 
date in August normally our soy- 
beans have closed the row and are 
blooming. 

“We were quite concerned that our 
production would be cut severely 


because of the lateness of these 
beans and it was necessary that we 
devise some method of irrigation to 
get them growing. There had been 
no rainfall in the area since the ter- 
rific storm the latter part of June. 
As we have only a shallow soil there 
was no subsoil moisture for this crop 
to use. 

“With our conventional method of 
irrigation with contour levees we 
were afraid that the soybeans, which 
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were 6 to 10 inches tall, would 
drown with the depth of water that 
had to be held over the soil to give 
complete coverage of the soil 

“With this new method we were 
able to ‘flush’ the fields very rap- 
idly with surprising results. What 
we actually do is build up a ‘head’ 
of water in the first levee and dis- 
tribute the water hurriedly over the 
field by completely destroying the 
levees from the top of the field to 
the bottom as each levee is filled. 

“We feel that a great number of 
farmers will go to this method in 
the future as we are applying less 
water per acre than with our prev- 
ious method.” 


Winners in New N. C. 
50-Bushel Soybean Club 


LINDSEY HAMPTON and his son, 
Newton, from Coinjack, Currituck 
County, were North Carolina’s soy- 
bean growing champions of 1960 and 
first winners in the state’s new 50- 
Bushel Soybean Club. The Hamptons 
produced an average of 51.68 bush- 
els per acre on 3 acres, according 
to George Spain, extension soybean 
specialist, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, and chairman of the 50-Bushel 
Club. 

Lister Jones, Northampton Coun- 
ty, also made the 50-Bushel Club 
with 51.30 bushels per acre. 

L. E. Yelverton, Sureka, made 
60.44 bushels per acre, but his ap- 
plication was not in before the dead- 
line. 

Other high yielders were Coy 
Robertson, Williamston, 49.23 bu.; 
Joel Sutton, Kinston, 45 bu.; Marsh 
Doxey, Aydlett, 44.5 bu.; James E. 
Ferebee, Shawboro, 40 bu.; Lewis 
Sawyer, Gregory, 40 bu.; and Jack 
Rich, Turkey, 34.6 bu. 

The Hamptons produced the top 
yield on sandy loam soil that is well 
drained and kept a high state of 
fertility. Soil tests indicated the soil 
had been limed so the pH was about 
6, the best level for soybeans. 

Phosphate and potash were very 
high; calcium and manganese, high. 
Organic matter content was 2.7%. 

The Hamptons planted Hill soy- 
beans on May 15 in 42-inch rows. 
They planted their soybeans after 
corn, their usual rotation. Weeds 
were controlled by one rotary hoe 
treatment and three cultivations. 

“I always break my land deep,” 
Mr. Hampton explained, “because I 
find that I get best yields by break- 
ing it this way and keeping fertility 
high.” The Hamptons applied 500 
pounds of 3-9-18 to their corn which 
preceded the soybeans. This left pot- 
ash and other nutrients at such a 
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level that no direct fertilizer was 
needed for the soybeans. 

Lister Jones’ soil was well drained, 
and he had added lime and fertilizer 
to peanuts on the field the past 2 
years prior to planting it to soy- 
beans. 

Mr. Jones also applied 150 pounds 
of 0-10-20 directly to the soybeans 
at planting time, since a soil test in- 
dicated that fertilizer might be 
needed. 

Mr. Jones planted Lee and Jack- 
son, which he felt helped reduce the 
risk of a single variety. The soy- 
beans were planted May 13 and 


cultivated four times. 

“I find the most efficient soybean 
growers in this area are farmers 
who plant on good soils, and pro- 
vide just as good management for 
their soybeans as they do for other 
market crops,” Mr. Jones said. He 
also is an advocate of deep plowing 
in his soil preparation. 


South Carolina Contest 
A SOYBEAN contest has been 
opened to farmers in 16 Piedmont 
area counties of South Carolina, ac- 
cording to Luther P. Anderson, 
Clemson extension agronomist. 
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Mobile Exhibit Big Hit 


THE MOBILE feed exhibit spon- 
sored jointly by the Soybean Coun- 
cil, the U. S. Feed Grains Council, 
and USDA’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service, proved a stellar attraction 
at the big Ballahoj agricultural fair 
at Copenhagen in June. Danish 
farmers flocked into Copenhagen by 
the thousands to join their city 
cousins at the colorful event. Crowds 
passing through the U. S. exhibit 
were estimated at from 15,000 to 
22,000 per day. Major emphasis in 
the mobile exhibit is given to high- 
quality U. S. feeds including soybean 
meal. 

Danish farmers and trade people 
enjoyed a demonstration of how they 
can produce more meat, milk and 
eggs for less cost, in less time. 

The mobile exhibit will be oper- 
ating in other cities in the Scandi- 
navian countries and Austria in com- 
ing weeks. Technical assistance at 


the exhibit is provided by E. D. Grif- 
fith, Evanston, IIll., representing the 
Council. 


Council Exhibits at 
Spanish Country Fair 

THE COUNCIL was represented at 
the second Country Fair at Talavera 
de la Reina, near Madrid, Spain, in 
the province of Toledo. Gonzalo 
Rivera, information officer for the 
Spanish office, was in charge of the 
SBCA exhibit. Emphasis once more 
was on the importance of soy protein 
in balanced feeds for animal nutri- 
tion. 

This was a typical lively Spanish 
country fair, with an amusement 
area, motor car races and bullfights 
in the bull ring. Exhibits ranged 
from champion livestock and poultry 
to antibiotics, cars, saddles and farm 
machinery. The fair was attended 
by people from many parts of Spain. 


Introducing New 
Council Directors 


WE INTRODUCE four more country 
directors for the Soybean Council. 


All were recently appointed and 
attended the Soybean Council’s staff 
conference in Stockholm in May and 
June, then observed the Council’s 
market development programs at the 
Rome office and in several European 
countries before returning to their 
home offices. 

Bahman Sepahpur is the SBCA 
director for Iran. He was born in 
Teheran, has attended college both 
in the United Kingdom and at the 
University of Nebraska. He lived in 
California for 2 years. 

Mr. Sepahpur has had experience 
in farm management in Iran and as- 
sists his father, a retired army of- 
ficer on the family farm. 

Vasfi Hakman is the SBCA direc- 
tor for Turkey. A native of Turkey, 
he attended regional agricultural 
school in Istanbul and was an in- 
fantry officer in the Turkish army. 

Mr. Hakman had experience both 
as a county agent and an agriculture 
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DENMARK’S ROYAL family tours the U. S. feed exhibit 
sponsored by SBCA and the U. S. Feed Grains Council at the 
Bellahoj agricultural fair held recently in Copenhagen. 
Queen Ingrid is shown on the left carrying flowers as she 
smiles at young fair attendants. She is followed by her 
daughter, Princess Benedikte. Denmark’s tall monarch, Fred- 
erik IX, is at right. 


OPENING OF THE fourth International Mixed Feed Confer- 
ence in Rome. Hon. Mario Ferrari-Aggradi, a member of the 
Italian Parliament and former Italian Minister of Agricul- 
ture, is greeted by Clayton E. Whipple, U. S. agricultural 
attache, Rome, and by William W. Cravens, director of feed 
research, Central Soya. Left to right, Mr. Whipple, Mrs. Fred 
R. Marti, Dr. Cravens, and the Hon. Ferrari-Aggradi. 


SBCA INFORMATION officer Gonzalo Rivera shakes hands 
with the civil governor of Toledo at the country fair at Tala- 
vera de la Reina, where the Council had a booth. The gov- 
ernor was accompanied by many important persons of the 
province. 


PALERMO FAIR. Officials of the Federconsorzi Palermo 
regional office and SBCA representatives visited the Feder- 
consorzi stand at the Palermo (Italy) International Sample 
Fair which displayed the Council’s mobile exhibit in May and 
June. Left to right: Rag. Guido Panno, Federconsorzi; Emilio 
Nacci, SBCA press office; Giuseppe Livoti, Federconsorzi; and 
Benito Spinelli, SBCA exhibit attendant. 
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Vasfi Hokman 


Bahman Sepahpur 


teacher. In 1953 he came to the 
United States for a year’s technical 
training in poultry. On his return he 
was appointed a poultry specialist 
to the general directorate of state 
farms of Turkey. In a 3-year period 
he established 17 demonstration 
poultry farms in that country. Then 
he spent 3 years with International 
Cooperation Administration as poul- 
try advisor. 

Mr. Hakman is owner and editor 
of Giftlik, the one general farm 
magazine in Turkey. 

Reginald I. Wood is the SBCA di- 


Atta Hasan Reginald Wood 


many, and Burma, where he was 
awarded the Military Cross, during 


World War II. He is a graduate of 
both the Royal Military College 
Sandhurst—Britain’s West Point— 
and the Army Staff College Cam- 
berley. 

Atta Hasan is the SBCA director 
for Pakistan. He holds a BA degree 
in physics at the University of Ma- 
dras, India, and attended a special 
management course in Cambridge, 
England. 

Mr. Hasan has been a director of 
the Business Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Karachi, and headed its 
activities since March 1960. 





Soybeans Provide Us— 


PROTEIN—Soybean meal supplies three- 
fourths of our feed protein. This makes pos- 
sible our production of meat, milk, and eggs 
which makes the American consumer the 
best fed in the world, while spending a lower 


rector for the United Kingdom. For 
the past 6 years he has been a direc- 
tor of Attwood Statistics, Ltd, a 
British market research organiza- 
tion of international repute, where 
he has been responsible for numer- 
ous studies in the distribution of 
farm and other food products. He 
has had considerable experience in 
the marketing field. 

Mr. Wood formerly was a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Regular British 
Army, and served in France, Ger- 


portion of his income for food than any other 
nation at any time in history. 


OIL—The tremendous increase in soybean 
production has furnished U. S. consumers with 
a large supply of highly nutritious oil for 
shortening, margarine, and salad oils at a 
reasonable price. Before 1940 we imported 
almost half of our edible vegetable oils. 
Thanks to research and the increased supply 
of soybeans we are now the world’s largest 
exporter of fats and oils. 


EXPORTS—Exports of whole soybeans grew 
from nothing 12 years ago to 142 million 
bushels from the 1959 crop—and every 
bushel was exported for dollars. Exports of 
oil from the 1959 crop amounted to almost 
100 million bushels (two-thirds of it for dol- 
lars), and meal from 28 million bushels, all 
for dollars. The total exports amounted to 
more than $400 million. 


A Young Crop With 
a Giant Potential 


LAUHOFF 
SOYA CO. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Phone: Hickory 6-4770 
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SBCA STAFF members visit harbor 
facilities in Hamburg, Germany, during 
the 8th International Animal Produc- 
tion Conference there in June. Left to 
right, Andre Tawa, SBCA director for 
U.A.R.; Vasfi Hakman, SBCA director 
for Turkey; Bahman Sepahpur, SBCA 
director for Iran; Atta Hasan, SBCA 
director for Pakistan; Karl-Wolfgang 
Fangauf, SBCA director for Germany; 
Willi Tempel, grain section, Hamburg 
Port Authorities; Guillermo Ivanisse- 
vich, SBCA director for Peru. Samples 
of incoming U. S. soybeans are ex- 
amined on board the tanker Geovanella 
D’Amico. 
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JAPANESE AMERICAN SOYBEAN INSTITUTE 





COMMITTEE members sample school lunch bread made with soy flour, 


at meeting with JASI. 


Hold School Lunch Meeting 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese American 
Soybean Institute, Nikkatsu International 
Bldg., No. 1-Chome Yurakucho 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
A 15-MEMBER committee for the 
school lunch program of the Tokyo 
municipality, one from each ward, 
visited the JASI office July 4 to be- 
come familiar with soybeans and dis- 
cuss the possibility of using soy flour 
in school lunch bread. Two members 
of the committee had previously vis- 
ited JASI, asking whether the entire 
committee could come to the office. 

It is quite unusual for government 
officials to take the initiative in set- 


ting up a meeting of this type. Un- 
doubtedly this was the result of pro- 
motion of soy flour by the Japanese 
baking industry. Officials having 
government positions perhaps con- 
sider it a disgrace to make business 
calls on civilians. They like to sum- 
mon people. As time goes on the 
younger generation will probably 
change this. The visit to JASI was 
a drastic change. 

At the seminar meeting it was first 
explained by the chairman of the 
committee that because of the rec- 
ommendation by the metropolitan 
school lunch program that 20 grams 








WELCOME 
A.S.A. Members 


To Indianapolis 


Divisions: McMillen Feed @ Processing @ Grain @ Chemurgy 


Central Soya 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 








of soybean products be included in 
each school lunch, the members of 
the committee were finding it neces- 
sary to familiarize themselves with 
all phases of soybeans. A full 3 hours 
were devoted to the seminar. 

We emphasized the value of add- 
ing 5% to 10% soy flour to fortify 
the nutrition of the school lunch 
bread. Committee members were 
told that, based on the daily requi- 
site of 12.7 grams of essential amino 
acids, an annual saving of 8 billion 
yen or $20 million would be made if 
10% soy flour were added to the 
school lunch bread now served to 
the nearly 10 million children in the 
school lunch program. 

One of the discussions was on how 
soybean products can best be used 
in the school lunch. The committee 
explained that traditional foods such 
as miso and tofu have disadvantages 
mainly because of their perishable 
quality and the inconvenience in 
handling. 

The children are beginning to 
show preference for new foods of 
more the western style. As the re- 
sult of promotion, the soybean has 
recently become known as a very 
important source of protein and fat 
and its usage strongly encouraged. 
The committee said that aside from 
the usual uses of soy foods, like miso 
and tofu, it has become a serious 
problem to find new types of soy- 
bean foods that can be conveniently 
used in the school lunch program. 


We displayed on the table for sam- 
pling various foods, such as hot 
cakes, cookies, doughnuts and spag- 
hetti, using 10% soy flour. These 
samples were prepared by the Home 
Living Improvement Institute of the 
Ministry of Agriculture at our re- 
quest for this seminar. Those at- 
tending saw with their own eyes the 
various samples and became con- 
vinced of the advantage of fortify- 
ing wheat flour with soy flour, 
which made very little difference in 
appearance and taste. 

All members were impressed and 
expressed their gratitude for being 
in the meeting and the chance to be- 
come familiar with the values of soy- 
beans. A request was made for simi- 
lar seminars in the future. 

JASI sponsored a similar seminar 
on July 8 in Oita City on Kyushu 
Island for 70 grammar and high 
school teachers and principals. I 
gave an hour lecture followed by an 
exchange of views. This was one of 
the most enthusiastic discussions 
ever experienced. We offered the 
school lunch bread with soy flour 
for sampling. 
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“Welcome to Indianapolis . . . the 


Center of U. S. Soybean Production” 





IF YOU NEED EM 
WE HAVE ‘EM 


Se Grain Coopera tive 


Telephone—MElrose 2-839 1 


Address—47 South Pennsylvania Street 











NEW ORLEANS For a convention-to-end-all-con- 


ventions, your surest bet is saucy New Orleans, Queen 
of the Mississippi, that boasts the best of everything. 
One of those bests is The Jung, the South’s largest 
convention hotel. 1100 guest rooms, 10 superb meeting 
rooms, the famous Charcoal Room and Cocktail Lounge. 
If you want your next convention to be like you’ve 


never had before, schedule it at New Orleans’ finest, 


THE JUNG 
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CROP REPORT 





Bumper Crop Possible 


PLENTY OF moisture, cooler than 
normal temperatures, a soybean crop 
maturing at the normal time in the 
north but somewhat late in the 
southern part of the soybean belt 
where it has more time to catch up, 
combined with a record acreage 15% 
above last year—that was the pic- 
ture as the Soybean Digest went to 
press in late July. Most observers 
believed it adds up to a crop nearly 
100 million bushels more than the 
560 million produced last year. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture July 11 crop estimate of 27.1 
million acres for beans (23.6 million 
in 1960) coupled with above average 
July growing conditions has sharply 
boosted crop expectations. 

Reports from Soybean Digest cor- 
respondents: 

Arkansas. Keith Bilbrey, county 
agent, Blytheville (7-20): Most will 
mature but we do have 5% of crop 
planted latest in history. Moisture 
barely adequate now. 

Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed 
Co., Stuttgart (7-22): Moisture fair 
with dry spots. Need rain by Aug. 1. 
Weeds not as bad as last year but 
more diseases. 

Florida. E. N. Stephens, county 
agent, Pensacola (7-20): Maturity of 
crop late due to continued rains. 
Unable to finish planting and culti- 
vate. Yield outlook less than normal. 

Illinois. Russell S. Davis, Clayton 
(7-21): If this crop matures as it 
promises now, I wonder who is go- 
ing to use it all, and how the ele- 


adequate moisture and normal frosts 
yield could go to 27.5 bushels per 
acre. Crop condition looks better 
than year ago.” 

Kansas. Elmer L. Buster, Kansas 
Soya Products Co., Emporia: About 
2-3 weeks late on 75% of crop. Mois- 
ture conditions ideal and good prog- 
ress being made. We need this excel- 
lent weather to permit plant to gain 
proper height. 

Louisiana. Mark H. Brown, Lake 
Providence (7-21): Growth later than 
normal. Crop condition very good to 
very poor. Large part of crop grassy 
and more weeds than normal. 

Minnesota. John W. Evans, Monte- 
video (7-21): Many good fields. 
Others spotted and some yellow. A 
trip into drought-affected Red River 
section revealed many farmers who 
had beans were expecting a good 
performance now that some rains 
had come. 

Missouri. J. Ross Fleetwood, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia (7-20): 
Maturity week to 10 days later than 
normal. Many areas reporting the 
best prospect in years. 

North Carolina. Ed Mann, Wash- 


ington, N. C. (7-20): Crop somewhat 
retarded. In many areas has been 
abandoned because excess rains pre- 
vented cultivation. 

Ohio. Calvin Heilman, Kenton 
(7-21): Growth satisfactory, may be 
too heavy for a good set of beans. 
Moisture near ideal. Plenty of weeds. 


South Carolina. H. W. Perrow, 
Cameron (7-20): Old beans growing 
fine. Some just up good after grain. 
Plenty of rains, grass and weeds. 


Ontario. R. H. Peck, River Canard 
(7-22): Crop condition very good. 
Some early planted beans which got 
off to an excellent start are now 
not much ahead of later planted 
beans. Moisture varies from very 
good to on dry side. 


HARVESTED ACREAGE OF SOYBEANS: 
UNITED STATES 
1944-61 (1,000 acres) 

Soy- Soy- Soy- Soy- 

beans beans beens beans 

grown for grown for 

alone beans alone beans 
1944... 13,118 10,245 16,394 14,829 
1945 . 13,056 10,740 18,541 17,047 
1946 ..11,706 9,932 19,674 18,620 
1947 .. 13,052 11,411 21,700 20,620 
1948 - 11,987 10,682 21,938 20,857 
1949 11,872 10,482 25,108 23,993 
1950 .. 15,048 13,807 23,349 22,631 
1951 .. 15,176 13,615 24,429 23,639 
1952 . 15,958 14,435 27,922 27,100 
1 Preliminary. 


SOYBEAN CROP PRODUCTION, JULY 1961 (1,000 acres) 


Acreage grown alone 

for all purposes 

Average 

1950-59 1960 1961 
8 6 . 
42 42 39 
45 23 22 
1,237 1,529 1,712 
2,042 2,458 2,876 
4,404 5,013 5,564 
178 229 263 
87 102 126 


Average 
1950-59 1960 1961 


1,237 
2,042 
4,404 


Acreage for beans 
Harvested For 
Average harvest 
1950-59 1960 1961 

8 6 5 6 3 2 
42 42 39 30 33 31 
45 23 22 18 7 6 
1,529 1,712 1,206 1,514 1,696 
2,458 2,876 1,968 2,415 2,841 
5,013 5,564 4,318 4,973 5,508 
178 229 263 169 221 252 

87 102 126 73 96 116 


Equivalent solid! 


vators are going to handle it fast 


2 1,994 2,118 2,351 1,994 2,118 2,351 1,940 2,090 2,320 
enough. The crop was all planted in 


2,214 2,615 3,530 2,214 2,615 3,530 2,190 2,599 3,518 


about 10 days, should bring the har- 1,872 2,387 2,578 1,881 2,387 2,578 1,782 2,344 2,526 
113 182 211 113 182 211 108 176 202 


vest into about the same period. ee an) en a 2) ee ee ee 
Quite a number of whole farms have 136 150 260 136 150 260 131 149 250 


een eueinill pein se 453 594 +713 4453 594 713. 397. «== 586—S—«S7102 
ded to beans this year. There 1 194 210 WW 194 210 106 189 204 


is a growing tendency for absentee 155 238 276 155 238 275 138 225 266 


landlords to shift the whole farm to 254 337 371 347 379 320 352 
ane _— as : 8 6 6 6 6 ‘ P 
beans. Tenants like this arrangement rs 448 626 676 653 698 529 596 


too. It is an easy crop to handle with 253 542 607 580 637 499 559 
big machines, and no problem of ad 106 108 146 “ 75 76 
pitts tieieh s ithe Lactate’ 28 35 42 35 42 30 36 
ertilizer arrangement wit analiorda, 210 260 260 260 260 199 201 
Iowa. J. M. Dunleavy and C. R. 336 478 502 492 512 394 415 
Weber. lows aoe Sacatiet 150 155 174 155 174 133 152 
ber Iowa State University plant 704 983 160 996 1,171 916 1,092 
pathologist and ISU agronomist, on (297 2,440 2,611 2,448 2,615 2,409 2,578 


July 6 and 7 made an 815-mile sur- 158 258 284 308 324 216 248 
cde kita tae ; re 76 137 160 137 160 124 145 
vey covering 29 of Iowa’s 99 coun- 23 B4 97 84 67 1 75 86 
ties which included the heaviest soy- 19,289 24,429 27,922 19,635 24,629 28,085 18,045 23,639 27,100 
bean producing areas. They re- 1 Acres grown alone, plus one-half the interplanted acres. 

ported growth averaged normal and INTERPLANTED ACREAGE 


soybean development was far more Average 


i “ 1950-59 1960 1961 1950-59 1960 
uniform than 1960. s s 
in 1960. Bean stands Va. 42 19 16 Tenn. 71 28 


were about average but nodulation N.C 94 54 44 Miss. 50 26 
was poorer than average, believed to S.C 80 - 60 Ark. 72 15 

> scociate ri inc . < La. 186 100 
be associated with increased | root Ga 69 80 6 US. 694 398 
rots. Dr. Weber wrote July 19: “With Crop reporting service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Average 
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THERE'S A 


SHANZER DRIER 


THAT'S RIGHT FOR YOU 


SERIES 


Units with capacity up to 3000 bushels per hour 


aS 
SSO ieaiawe women 


Smali to Medium Operations 


Five performance packed models comprise 
the “900 SERIES”. Every unit incorpor- 
ates the proven features that make Shan- 
zer the most advanced grain drier in the 
world: Vertical screen column design; 
completely enclosed unit; and new Drier 
Control Center for maximum safety and 
ease of operation. Small or large, Shanzer 
Driers are built from experience to give 
you the most for your money. 


The model that’s just right for your operation will depend on grains most 
frequently handled, typical weather conditions and planning for additional ca- 
pacity. Call your Shanzer representative for full details and planning assistance. 


85 Bluxome Street °@ 
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1200 


Medium-Sized Operations 


The precision engineering and full-rated 
performance of Shanzer Driers meet heav- 
ier schedules with trouble-free, profit- 
making ease. The “1200 SERIES”, like 
all Shanzer Driers, can be exactly adapted 
to your particular production flow, fuel 
preference, and space requirements. Full- 
time staff specialists are ready to help you 
plan a more profitable drying operation. 


1900. 





Large Operations 


Whatever your drying load or expansion 
requirements, the new line of Shanzer 
Driers, like those in the “1500 SERIES”, 
are engineered to deliver the reserve 
stamina and tremendous capacity giant 
production loads demand. We invite your 
inquiry for names and locations of these 
installations. You'll see that year in and 
year out, big drying capacity and big 
value mean Shanzer. 


UNCER 


Send for free folder = 


Go with Shanger lh the Seber 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designer and manufacturers of stationary and portable Grain Driers, 
Bucket Elevators, Conveyors, Aspirating Cleaners and Manlift Elevators. 


San Francisco 7, California °¢ 


Phone SUtter 1-5200 
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Can Move All 1961 Crop? 


YOU CAN EXPECT more zigs and 
zags in the picture the early part 
of this bean-crop season than at 
the same time last year. Yet, on 
the basis of the best data available 
so far, we can find little reason for 
it—so early, at least. 

Put it down to fear and other 
forms of breathless excitement over 
the unknown, for one thing. The 
rest of whatever jumpiness is ahead 
will be caused by the bulls and the 
bears. 


Look at the Figures 


Pending the USDA Aug. 10 re- 
port of first production estimates, 
the highest production talked about 
the most has been 650 million bush- 
els. This was based on the simple 
arithmetic of multiplying this year’s 
first acreage estimate of 27 million 
by last year’s yield of 24 bushels. 

The 650 million bushels is not a 
USDA estimate as occasionally re- 
ported. USDA has had to use some 
kind of “working” figures in plan- 
ning ahead. This figure has ranged 
from 625 million to 650 million. 

What the new production esti- 
mates mean is an increase in sup- 
plies of about 78 million bushels 
for the 1961-62 season as follows: 
650 million top, plus 10 million 
carryover by next October, also 
top. Subtract from the total of 
660 million bushels last year’s total 


supplies of 582 million bushels. 

So it adds up to this: A lot of 
people we have talked to and whose 
writings we have read are afraid 
of an increase in the supply of 
about 12%. 


USDA Unshaken 


USDA outlookers are unshaken 
over the record supply prospects. 
They will point to the fact that the 
Administration planned the bigger 
supply through the increased price 
support, the feed grains cutback 
program, and urgent stepped-up ap- 
propriations for the Food for Peace 
program. 

With nearly the last bushel of 
last year’s beans about gone by 
this October, USDA sees no trouble 
at all in an additional 78 million 
bushels. A recent official checkup 
shows that as P. L. 480 exports in- 
crease, the cash export market also 
increases. With barely a bean of 
last season’s crop to be left by 
summer’s end, USDA will tell you 
you can’t increase exports if you 
haven’t got the supplies. 

There is even some talk unofficial- 
ly—of how to go about getting fur- 
ther increases in production if sup- 
plies are too tight the coming season. 


CEA Alerted 


Commodity Exchange Authority 
will be keeping a weather eye open 





Whether you stay a day or a 
week you're sure to enjoy the 
Hoosier CLAYPOOL hospital- 
ity—delicious food, unexcelled 
service, comfortable newly 
decorated rooms, will make 
your visit one to remember. 





Welcome 


Members of The American Soybean 
Association to Indianapolis and The 
Claypool Hotel. 


\ AI" ANNUAL A.5.A, 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


CLAYPOOL 


Headquarters for the 


CONVENTION 


August 28-29, 1961 


Th Dooway to Hoosier Vooryputeclity” 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








By GEORGE PETER 


Washington correspondent for the 
Soybean Digest 





1961-62 for possible skullduggery 
involving soybean futures. The 
past season’s ups and downs are re- 
sponsible, chiefly. 

This is nothing new for CEA, 
but it is well to take a look between 
the lines of its season’s end report 
of futures activity. The year rates as 
a record for total transactions in the 
23-year span of CEA statistics with 
nearly half the transactions soy- 
beans. 

The value of trading set new re- 
cords, too, reflecting price changes 
as well as the number of trans- 
actions—$52 billion worth, nearly 
100% greater than for the previous 
year. 

It is easy to see that officials are 
reflecting the feeling of some of the 
trade that “undue” speculative forces 
were somewhere at work the past 
season, particularly on soybean fu- 
tures. 

Officials also have in mind that 
the 1960 crop turned out to be 
worth a bit over $1 billion to farm- 
ers, but in the hopped-up activity of 
the futures market the value of the 
trading reached around $35 billion. 

For the past several seasons, 
most soybean trading has been 
through normal commercial chan- 
nels. 


Grain Division Reorganizes 


Reorganization of Agricultural 
Marketing Service’s grain division 
will become effective Sept. 1. Eight 
area offices will be created to sup- 
ervise inspection of grains and soy- 
beans in each area instead of con- 
centrating supervision in one gen- 
eral headquarters office (now at 
Chicago) and leaving inspection 
for the most part up to the 35 dis- 
trict offices. Inspectors will still 
work through the 35 district offices, 
which will remain, but there will 
be more supervision overall. 

Object of the change is to obtain 
more man hours of inspection—in 
short, a stronger inspection force. 
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1961-Crop Soybean County 
Price Support Rates Set 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Agri- 
culture has announced 1961l-crop 
soybean county support rates. 


The rates are based on the 1961- 
crop national average support price 
of $2.30 per bushel. This is 45¢ per 
bushel higher than the 1959-crop 
support price of $1.85 per bushel. 

The method followed in determin- 
ing the 1961-crop county rates is the 
same as in previous years. While the 
1961 national average price is 45¢ 
per bushel higher than the 1960 aver- 
age price, county support rates in 
Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia and in eight Mis- 
souri counties are being increased an 
additional 1¢ per bushel and in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
an additional 2¢ per bushel. This is 
to bring support prices in these 
counties into line with historical 
price relationships with other areas. 
No change is being made in the 
premium-and-discount schedule for 
soybeans. Terminal rates are not 
established for soybeans. 


Except for moisture content, which 
cannot be more than 14%, minimum 
requirements for support eligibility 
correspond to requirements for grade 
No. 4 soybeans. Soybeans to be 
eligible for support under the 1961 
operation must be produced in 1961. 
Producers to be eligible for support 
on soybeans must also maintain their 
1959-60 average acreage of conserv- 
ing and idle land on the farm in 1961. 

Price support will be carried out 
as in the past through farm and 
warehouse-storage loans and pur- 
chase agreements. Loans and pur- 
chase agreements will be available 
from harvest through Jan. 31, 1962. 
Maturity date for loans will be May 
31, 1962. Earlier maturity dates may 
be set for specific areas because of 
local storage conditions. 

Following are the ranges for 1961 
county support rates for Grade No. 2 
soybeans in seven states which ac- 
counted for most U. S. production in 
1960, compared with 1960 rates (per 
bushel): 


1961-crop 
Range of rates 

Grade No. 2 

soybeans 
Arkansas $2.29 (allcounties) $1.82 (allcounties 

Illinois 2.30 to 2.37 1.85 to 1.92 

Indiana 2.28 to 2.35 1.83 to 1.90 
lowa 2.23 to 2.31 1.78 to 1.86 
Minnesota 2.16 to 2.25 1.71 to 1.80 
] 
] 


1960-crop 
Range of rates 
Grade No. 2 
soybeans 


Missouri 2.23 to 2.30 78 to 1.85 

Ohio 2.28 to 2.32 83 to 1.87 
Copies of the county rates are be- 

ing sent to State Agricultural Sta- 

bilization and Conservation Service 

(ASCS) offices. 
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— MARKET STREET — 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 

their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equipment, 

soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 
Rate 10¢ per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


HELP WANTED—ENGINEER, PREFER- 
ably Civil, under fifty, with broad in- 
dustrial experience, designing and esti- 
mating wheat, corn and soybean storage 
and processing facilities. Duties include 
consultation with clients, technical 
evaluations, developing design concepts, 
investigation and reports and construc- 
tion cost estimating. Must be sensitive 
to the business aspects of engineering 
and projects in terms of time and money 
budgeting essential. Weitz-Hettelsater 
Engineers, 1911 Baltimore Ave., Kansas 
City 8, Mo. 


SOYBEAN STORAGE IS BEST IN LOW- 
cost, all-welded, steel hopper bottom and 
flat tanks. We can give you the best at 
the world’s lowest prices of 13!2¢ a 
bushel complete, erected ready for oper- 
ation. Write Allied Tank, 1207 Com- 
merce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


PRATER 75 H.P. DUAL SCREEN PUL- 
verizer. Also 100-lb. Richardson meal 
scale and Union Special 12-inch belt 
sewing machine. Ray L. Jones, 1923 Hay- 
selton Drive, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WANTED: CHEMICAL ENGINEER. OP- 
portunity for a man having a B.S. degree 
with major in chemical engineering, and 
from 2 to 5 years experience in industry. 
Work involves engineering studies and 
improvements on existing and new proc- 
esses for wide range of soybean products. 
Opening with large, diversified soybean 
processor. Address Box 158C, the Soy- 
bean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 


“‘DAVENPORT’’ ROTARY 
COOLER at large 
SOYBEAN PLANT 


Interior view of a 10’-0” dia. x 50’-0” long DAV- 
ENPORT Rotary Air Cooler for cooling soy bean 
meal as it is discharged from a desolventizer unit. 
Lifting flights shown drop the product through 
the stream of ambient air, which dissipates the 


heat from the product. 


Let our engineers consult with you on your Pressing, 
Drying and Cooling problems or send for our cata- 
For quick reference consult your Chemical 


ACHINE’AND 


log D. 
Engineering Catalog. 


DAVENEO 


A Division of 
MIDDLE STATES 
CORPORATION 


MISSISSIPPI CERTIFIED GULFROSE 
seed rice. Come see. Order seed early. 
Bard Selden, Tunica, Miss. 


FOR SALE—ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
and French screw presses, cookers, dri- 
ers, 5-high, 48-inch crushing rolls, 36-inch 
attrition mills, sewing machines, ham- 
mermills, cracking rolls, filter presses. 
Ray L. Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


WE MANUFACTURE STEEL ELEVATOR 
legs, screw conveyors, pit screws, valves, 
elbows, piping, collectors, enclosed dis- 
tributors, etc. Write for catalog and 
prices. Creamer Sheet Metal Products, 
London, Ohio. 


CHAROLAIS BULLS. COME SEE THEM 
or write Bard Seldon, Tunica, Miss. 


PRODUCING ONE VARIETY OF MISSIS- 
sippi certified Rebel soybean. Come see 
or order seed early. Bard Selden, Tunica, 
Miss. 


FOR SALE—WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 
veyors, Richardson scales, Union Special, 
Fischbein sewing heads, 1- to 7-ton 
square bins, welded spouting and elbows. 
Winborn Mill Equipment Service, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa. 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS: 10—30’ DIA. X 
30°, 1€0,000 gals.; 2—28’ dia. x 19’6”, 90,000 
gals.; 2—24’ dia. x 20’, 67,500 gals.; 7—18’ 
dia. x 30’, 55,000 gals.; 4—15’65@” dia. x 
161”, 22,500 gals. H. Loeb & Son, 4643 
Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


DAVENPORT 


PRESSING — DRYING 
and 


COOLING Equipment 


Continuous DeWatering 
Presses 


ROTARY DRYERS 
Steam Tube, Hot Air 
relate Mm Olla-14 mm aia: 


Atmospheric 
DRUM DRYERS 


ROTARY COOLERS 
Water and Air 


Davenport, lowa, U. S. A. 





GRITS and FLAKES... from ihe World of Soy 


Ingraham, Simon-Carter 
President, Has Retired 


Charles C.Ingraham John A. Ingraham 

Charles C. Ingraham retired on 
July 1 from the presidency and ac- 
tive management of Simon-Carter 
Co., Minneapolis, after 37 years of 
serving the grain and milling indus- 
tries in the United States and Canada 
through this and its predecessor 
companies, the Hart-Carter and Car- 
ter-Mayhew companies. 

His first connection with the Car- 
ter companies was in Winnipeg, 
Canada, in 1922, where he established 
his own firm to develop Canadian 
business. 

When the Simon-Carter Co. was 
formed in July 1958, consolidating 





into a new firm the northern divi- 
sion of Hart-Carter Co. and the 
American interests of Henry Simon 
Ltd., Mr. Ingraham was elected 
president. 

Succeeding him as president is 
John A. Ingraham, a nephew, who 
will continue as president of Hart 
Emerson Simon Ltd. He joined the 
then Hart-Emerson Co. Ltd. 13 years 
ago. 

M. L. (Maury) Olson has been 
elected vice president with the con- 
tinuing position of general sales 
manager. William Kalina has been 
reelected secretary with continuing 
duties as chief accountant and credit 
manager. 


Maas Appointed by 
Industrial Machinery 

Ellis P. Maas, Elmhurst, IIl., has 
been appointed north central dis- 
trict representative for Industrial 
Machinery Co., Fort Worth, Tex., a 
leading manufacturer of blue steel 
conveyors and elevating equipment 
and accessories. 

He comes to Industrial Machinery 
Co. from the Screw Conveyor Corp., 
Hammond, Ind., with which he had 








For rapid electronic measure- 
ment of fat and oil content of 
soybeans, flax, peanuts, cot- 
tonseed, expeller meal, meat 
and meat products and other 
fat and oil bearing products. 


© Rapid Tests 

* Simple Operation _ 

* Accurate Fat or Oil — 
Determinations _ 


‘World's leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Yeors”’ 





a a Oe 
ss Dept. SD-9 618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Now you can make rapid, easily made and 
accurate fat and oil content determinations 
on all fat and oil bearing products. Soybean 
processors say that non-technical personnel 
can make tests at % the cost and 1/20 the 
time—with, plus or minus, .5 of 1% of the 
accuracy determined by official laboratory 
methods. Write for complete information. 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


been associated for the past 21 years. 
During his tenure with the company 
he had worked in almost every as- 
pect of its opera- 
tions, from  pro- 
duction to  pur- 
chasing and sales. 
In his new as- 
signment Mr. 
Maas will serve 
the metropolitan 
Chicago area, 
northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Min- 
esota and eastern 


Ellis P. Maas 
Iowa. 


Fairchild Represents 
Aeroglide in Midwest 


Continuing expansion of its Em- 
poria, Kans., manufacturing plant 
and sales office, Aeroglide Corp. an- 
nounces the appointment of Zane C. 
Fairchild of Lincoln, Nebr., as dis- 
trict representative in the Midwest. 

Mr. Fairchild’s background fits in 
well with his new position. He 
holds a degree in 
agricultural en- 
gineering at the 
University of Ne- 
braska. Previous 
experience in- 
cludes saleswork 
with J. I. Case Co., 
managing a feed 
manufacturing 
plant, and being 
sales manager 
with Notifier En- 
gineering of Lincoln. He was in- 
volved in the development and sale 
of a new-type fire alarm system for 
elevators until coming with Aero- 
glide in June. 

Mr. Fairchild will cover the terri- 
tory of Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
the western part of Iowa. 


Zane C. Fairchild 


General Mills Closes 
Rossford, Ohio, Plant 


General Mills will close its Ross- 
ford, Ohio, soybean operations in 
mid-August and centralize the com- 
pany’s soybean processing at its Bel- 
mond, Iowa, plant, it was announced. 

S. D. Andrews, Jr., corporate vice 
president and general manager of 
the company’s specialty products 
division, said that economic factors 
dictated the move. 

“The soybean meal market in the 
eastern trunkline area has_ been 
gradually deteriorating, and this was 
the market our Rossford facility was 
best equipped to serve,’ Andrews 
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said. “For a number of years we New Staley Research Center 
have looked for a solution to the 

problem, and we have been unable 

to find one.” 

General Mills is basing its future 
in soybeans on many small-volume 
specialties which cannot be economi- 
cally produced at Rossford in the 
available space, he pointed out. 

“We plan to take in new-crop 
beans at the elevator for storage 
during the winter months, but these 
will not be processed by General 
Mills,’ Mr. Andrews said. 


Remodernization by 
Lewis Supply Co. 


NEW STALEY Research Center opened recently at Decatur, IIl., by A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., is three-wing, 108,000-square-foot structure, 
dedicated to developing new and more useful corn, soybean and chemical 
products for the nation’s household consumers, food, paper, textile, chemi- 
cal and other industries. Staley research program has been doubled and 
redoubled in the last few years. 


This tag tells your customer 
he is buying quality seeds all 
ready to plant — already inoc 
ulated with dormant strains of 
specially processed nitrogen 
fixing bacteria 


Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
machinery and mill supply firm, 
has completed modernizing its five- 
story building as shown above. 
Aluminum and glass windows were 
combined to replace the old windows, 
and an aluminum store front re- 
placed the old wooden one. 

Howard A. Jackson is owner, Gene 
Johnson president, and George L. 
Frank vice president, sales. 

Mr. Lewis purchased the Lewis 


Supply Co. from T. W. Lewis in “DORMAL’™. .. Pre-Inoculated Legume Seeds 


1946. The firm serves the entire 


Midsouth. MEAN MORE SALES AND PROFITS 


Plans are being completed for the 
formation in Italy of a joint company | 
for the manufacture of Master Mix . : , More Money-Makers! 
feeds, according to an announce- now available pre-inoculated with Legume aid 
ment by Dale W. McMillen, Jr., presi- ss - Packaged for 
dent of Central Soya. The new DORMAL” — the dormant pre- easy application 


corporation, Central Soya-Seriom, . . by the farmer at 
SPA, will have its headquarters in inoculant. Stays effective on seed for planting time, 
Milan, Italy. 
Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., 
LIQUID 


Buffalo, N. Y. announces the ap- , 
pointment and promotion of Dan K. coated seeds flow easily for accurate my Legume aid 


Farstad to director of technical sales . = . 
seeding. utor or write. 

and services. He was _ formerly eding. See your distribut 

manager of the technical service de- av t4e, “DORMAL" js product of 

partment in the research center, and < % AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, INC. 

now headquarters in the main office 1145 Chesapeake Ave, | Columbus 12, Ohio 

of the company at 120 Delaware Ave. *Patent Pending 





All varieties of legume seeds are 





one year or longer. “DORMAL” 


For custom inoc- 
ulating by dealer 
up to 21 days 
before planting. 
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Try the proved method to improve your product 


There’s nothing wrong about wishing for products that leave competition 
eating your dust. But actually achieving that happy state of affairs demands 
action instead of luck—the kind of action taken by so many leading producers 
when they begin a vigorous program of product betterment. 

They get in touch with Bronoco. 


It’s a proven method that you too can try. With Bronoco’s staff of 

experienced technical men to help you work out the knotty problems— 

plus a complete range of superior quality solvents of outstanding performance— 
you'll be well ahead in any competitive race, 


Just phone, wire or write. Your Bronoco representative 
will be there in no time flat, 


EXTRACTION SOLVENTS 


THE R. J. BROWN CO. * 1430 SOUTH VANDEVENTER AVE. ¢ ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


For Service call your local Bronoco Distributor, PLANTS: Akron, Bellaire, O.; Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, O.; Dayton, 
Decatur, lil.; Detroit, Indianapolis, Irving, Tex.; Lansing, Louisville, Memphis, St. Louis, Canada: 150 Bronoco Ave., Toronto 10. 
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WORLD FATS AND OILS 





Japan Raises Duty on Soybeans 


JAPAN. The government raised the import duty on soy- 
beans from 10% to 13% on July 1, the same date beans 
were placed on the automatic approval list. The action 
was taken to protect domestic soybeans in connection 
with liberalization. 

Although the Diet adjourned in June without taking 
action to raise the import duty, which covers soybeans 
imported from GATT countries, the government sub- 
sequently did so, with the intention of requesting ex 
post facto approval from the Diet at its next session. 
Authority for the action stems from the new Japanese 
tariff law, according to USDA’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 


BRAZIL. Brazil’s expanded soybean production may 
permit the resumption of 1 to 2 million bushels of ex- 
ports, according to FAS. 

Soybean production in 1961 in Rio Grande do Sul, 
where over 90% of the Brazilian soybeans are grown, 
is now estimated at an alltime high of about 8.1 million 
bushels, compared with 7.1 million bushels in 1960 for 
the entire country. 

A sharp increase in planted area, stimulated by high 
soybean prices in 1960 and encouraged by processors, 
took place on diverted wheat lands. Also, distribution 
of new and improved varieties of guaranteed seed was 
made by the State Secretariat of Agriculture. 


SUEZ CANAL. Shipments of soybeans through the Suez 
Canal from October 1960 through March 1961 totaled 7 
million bushels compared with 22.6 million bushels in 
the same period of 1959-60, according to FAS. Commu- 
nist China’s shipments in March through the Canal 
dropped to 955,710 bushels, about a third the volume of a 
year ago. 

According to reports from the trade, April shipments 
of soybeans through Suez were 440,000 bushels and in 
May 183,000 bushels, which would bring the October- 
May movement to 7.6 million bushels compared with 40 
million bushels a year earlier. 

Reflecting the smaller movement of soybeans, total 
oilseed shipments in the first half (October-March) of 
the current marketing year were 898,300 tons compared 
to 1.3 million tons for the same period a year ago. 


MAINLAND CHINA. Communist China will make no 
deliveries of soybeans, peanuts, and edible vegetable 
oils to the U.S.S.R. in 1961, according to USSR Foreign 
Trade, an official publication, says FAS. 

Apparently imports of these commodities by the 
Soviets in 1960 were less than in 1959 when 639,000 
metric tons (23.5 million bushels) of soybeans, about 
35,000 tons of peanuts, and about 70,000 tons of edible 
vegetable oils were imported from China. 


COPRA, COCONUT OIL. The outlook for larger world 
copra and coconut oil exports in 1961 is presently not 
bright, according to FAS. No increase from 1960 is ex- 
pected from the Philippines and total world exports may 
decline. 

World copra and coconut oil exports in 1960 totaled 
1,140,000 long tons, oil or oil equivalent, almost 15% 
higher than the 993,000 tons of 1959 and 4% above 1958. 
However, while world output recuperated from drought 
in 1960, copra and coconut oil trade remained almost 
6% under the average 1,377,000 tons of 1957. 
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COLOMBIA. A support price of $3 per bushel (800 pesos 
per metric ton) has been set on soybeans by the govern- 
ment of Colombia, according to USDA’s Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. This is a revision from the $3.75 sup- 
port price set last December, to avoid stimulating soy- 
bean production at this time. 


FISH OILS. World exports of fish oils (including fish 
liver oils) reached an alltime high of 300,000 short tons 
in 1960, reflecting record shipments from Iceland, Peru, 
and the Republic of South Africa, according to FAS. 
This was an increase of 35,000 tons from the previous 
high of 1959. 

Iceland’s exports of fish oil in 1960 were nearly 
triple the shipments of the previous year. Peru’s fish 
oil exports continued to rise sharply in 1960, being double 
those of 1959. 


CANADA. Canadian farmers in the prairie provinces 
have planted 2,425,000 acres to flaxseed and 745,700 to 
rapeseed, 5% and 2% respectively below 1960 plantings, 
according to Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates. 

Because of the drought, oilseed crop prospects con- 
tinued to deteriorate over wide areas of all three prairie 
provinces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—in 
July. 


SESAME. World production of sesame seed in 1960 is 
estimated at 1.6 million short tons, down 4% from the 
previous year and 18% below the 1950-54 average, ac- 
cording to FAS. The smaller 1960 harvest was mainly 
the result of lower outturns in India and Communist 
China which together accounted for half of the world 
outturn in 1960. Production in North America is esti- 
mated at 168,000 tons, of which Mexico produced a 
record 146,000 tons. 


EXPORT ORDERS. U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced the following purchase authorizations and 
agreements for U. S. soybean products under Public 
Law 480 during July: 

July 1 and 5, an amendment to the Apr. 28 Food for 
Peace agreement with Yugoslavia to finance the sale of 
an additional $1.4 million worth of cottonseed or soybean 
oil (about 8.8 million pounds), purchase authorizations to 
be announced later. 

July 5, because of the maritime strike, extension of 
the delivery date from June 30 to July 31 on p. a. 29-16 
to Ecuador for cottonseed or soybean oil. 

July 17, p. a. 32-10 to Iran to finance the purchase 
of up to $325,000 worth of soybean or cottonseed oil 
(about 750 metric tons) from U. S. suppliers under the 
Food for Peace program. Sales contracts between July 
24 and Aug. 31, shipments between July 24 and Sept. 30. 

July 19, p. a. 11-48 to Yugoslavia to finance purchase 
of up to $1.4 million worth (about 4,900 metric tons) of 
U. S. cottonseed or soybean oil under the Food for Peace 
program. Sales contracts between July 26 and Oct. 31, 
shipments between July 26 and Nov. 30. 

July 21, a Food for Peace agreement with the Re- 
public of China (Taiwan), providing for the sale of 
$600,000 worth of vegetable oil, about 3.3 million pounds. 
Purchase authorizations will be announced later. The 
agreement provides that 10% of the new Taiwan dollars 
obtained as sales proceeds will be set aside for loans to 
U. S. and Chinese private enterprise by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, D. C. 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 
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CASH PRICES, JULY 1961* 


No.1 Bulk 

yellow soybeon Soybean 
soybeans meal oil Mississippi Pacific 

July Chicago Decotur Decotur Valley Coast 

$2.77 $65.00 $.11% % $.11Y% 
2.764 65.50 WY . 11% 
2.75 65.00 11% J 11% 
2.67% 64.50 11% $ 115% 
2.64 64.00 10% 11% 
2.68 64.50 239 J 15%, 
2.644 64.50 10% 4 115%, 
2.624 66.00 10% H 11%, 
2.58 64.50 10% 

2.56% 64.50 10% 

2.5834 64.50 10% 

2.5934 65.00 10% 

2.59% 65.00 10% 

2.5842 65.00 10% 

2.604 66.00 10% 

2.70% 68.50 

2.75% 70.00 

2.74 70.00 

2.66Y2 71.00 

2.64% 71.00 a 

* From Wall Street Journal, Chicago. 
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EXPORTS 1959-60 AND 1960-61 
Cumulstive yeor beginning Oct. 1 
Seybean Exports 


Soybean Cake and Meal Exports 
fet gett OE BE _—Mat.__Apr.. tay 
| Bs } } 


Soybean Oil Exports 


1959 AND 1960 sag CROPS 

Total soybeans placed under 1960-61 1959-60 

support as of June 30 25,617,000 bu. 52,379,385 bu. 
Loans repaid as of June 30 ... 25,084,000 bu. 39,728,264 bu. 
Total delivered as of June 30 00 3,378,846 bu. 
Soybeans crushed Oct. 1-June 30 ...... 317,590,000 bu. 302,130,000 bu. 
Soybeans exported Oct. I-June 30 .... 110,512,000 bu. 112,371,000 bu. 
Balance on July 1 for processing, 

export or carryover 94,119,000 bu. 135,913,000 bu. 
Total soybeans inspected for over- 

seas export plus lake shipments 

to Canada Oct. 1-July 28 120,143,797 bu. 120,450,743 bu. 


DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash —o Chicago 
ae MESneneee Sco ene Se 


on en 
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Dollars per bu. | 
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CASE. sets the pace...with a blockbuster 
combine deal that can save you up to 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS} 


pF 
Think of it!—for a limited time, and RIGHT in time for your soybean harvest, you can buy a Case 800 self- 
propelled combine for as much as $1,000 less than you normally would pay for it! 
Why? Because special factory allowances permit Case dealers to out-trade anybody in the business! 
They’re loaded for a bear of a bargain. And they’re ready to deal high, wide and handsome with you— just 
come and see! 
Here are the highlights of what you'll get for a record low price: 
e A big-capacity combine for medium and large acreage, with a 10, 12 or 14-foot header. 
Interchangeable corn head available. 
e A 500-stroke-per-minute sickle for clean, fast cutting that loses less beans. 
e A strong, torsion-tube header that keeps all cutting parts in perfect alignment. 
e A big, extra-heavy 32” rub-bar or spike-tooth cylinder that bulls through the heavi- 
est crops without slackening speed. 
e Exclusive on-the-go control of concave clearance and cylinder speed* delivers a better 
sample with less dockage. 
e Long, 5-step walkers with plenty of overhead clearance. 
e A big sump-type grain elevator that moves big volumes fast, yet gently. 
e 80-inch front, 66-inch rear treads straddle 40-inch bean rows perfectly . . . handle 
easier in rough, muddy fields. 
e Case gasoline, diesel or LP-gas engines with abundant pulling and threshing power. 
In addition—for large acreage and custom work, there is a special group of Case 1000 combines available at 
equally sensational savings. 12 to 18-foot cut . . . 42-inch cylinder. 
There’s a lot more to learn about a Case combine. About Case features. About Case stamina and economy. 


And there never was a better time to do it. 
Go see your Case dealer now while his king-size allowances are still in force! 


*Cylinder speed control optional. 


for the BIG deal, see CASE. 


J. 1. CASE CO. . RACINE, WIS. 
CASH TIGHT RIGHT NOW? Use the Use the Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 
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IN THE MAR 


STOCKS. Soybean stocks in all storage positions on 
July 1 totaled 94 million bushels, down sharply from the 
136 million bushels on hand a year ago and the lowest 
for the date since July 1957, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. Most stocks are in the off-farm 
positions as farm stocks on July 1 amounted to only 
11.5 million bushels. 

Stocks on July 1 indicate a disappearance during the 
9-month period October 1960-June 1961 of 488 million 
bushels from a supply of 582 million bushels (carryover 
of 23.2 million plus preliminary production of 558.8 mil- 
lion bushels). During the period 317 million bushels 
were processed for oil and 110 million bushels were ex- 
ported. Seed and feed amounted to about 35 million. In 
addition a quantity of new-crop beans were crushed 
prior to Oct. 1, and there is always considerable loss 
from a crop of this size. 


Stocks of soybeans, July 1, 1961, with comparisons (1,000 bu.) 


July lav. July, Apr. 1, July 1, 

1950-59 1960 1961 1961 
On farms! 18,634 41,758 73,070 11,503 
Commodity Credit Corp.? 211 407 16 0 
Processing plants4 29,163 43,050 97,343 49,767 
Mills, elev. & whses.! 3 24,432 50,698 94,383 32,849 
Total 72,440 135,913 264,812 94,119 
| Estimates of the crop reporting board. 2 Owned by CCC and stored in 
bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC; other CCC-owned 
grain is included in the estimates by positions. 3 All off-farm storages 
not otherwise designated, including flour mills and terminal elevators 
4 Firms reporting crushings and stocks of soybeans to the Bureau of the 
Census 


Soybeans: Total and off-farm stocks, July 1 and Apr. 1 (1,000 bu.) 


Off-farm total! Total all positions? 
July 1, Apr. 1, July 1, July 1, Apr. 1, July 1, 
1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 
Chio 5,544 15,170 6,393 7,726 20,469 7,339 
Ind 3,742 10,639 5,678 8,509 19,116 7,634 
ul 20,579 46,772 20,964 31,802 60,995 22,903 
Minn 9,379 17,065 7,330 15,717 26,261 9,002 
lowa 22,885 21,245 9,315 32,929 36,111 11,342 
5. Dak 340 202 90 530 661 158 
N.C 1,953 3,398 1,540 2,094 4,350 1,897 
Tenn 4,760 12,516 5,627 4,844 12,949 5,714 
Miss 979 5,603 630 1,413 6,840 836 
Ark 2,874 * * 3,144 * * 
Other 21,120 59,132 25,049 27,205 77,060 27,294 
u. 5 94,155 191,742 82,616 135,913 264,812 94,119 
“Included in other states to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
' Includes stocks at mills, Aevators and warehouses, terminals and those 
owned by Commodity Credit Corp. which are in bins and other storages 
under CCC control. 2 Off-farm total plus farm stocks. 


STOCKS. Stocks of soybeans on farms July 1 were esti- 
mated at 11.5 million bushels, 72% below July 1 a year 
ago and 38% below average, according to USDA’s crop 
reporting service. Planting of this year’s soybean acre- 
age was practically complete by July 1 and unusually 
favorable prices for beans provided the incentive for 
farmers to dispose of their holdings. 

About two-thirds of the farm stocks are in the four 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota and Iowa. 


Soybean stocks on farms on July 1 (1,000 bu.) 


Average 
1950-59 1960 1961 1950-59 1960 1961 
10 5 3 ; 55 46 58 
28 31 A 98 298 144 
28 21 ; 188 141 357 
1,262 2,182 — 60 433 243 
2,130 4,767 J ee 15 23 45 
4,535 11,223 F = 2 15 ‘ 
166 318 — 76 126 44 
58 183 61 84 87 
3,333 6,338 a 19 57 64 
4,678 10,044 142 434 206 
866 3,496 237 270 253 
118 153 13 91 104 
163 190 9 23 37 
142 456 5 20 40 
82 273 .18,634 41,758 11,503 
56 17 


Average 


PRICES. Average price for soybeans received by farm- 
ers, effective parity, and support rates, reported by Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel). 


Effec- Av. price 
tive as percent National average 
Average farm price parity of parity price support rate 
June 15, May 15, June 15, June 15, June 15, 1961 1960 1959 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 crop crop crop 
2.60 2.96 1.97 2.88 90 2.30 1.85 1.85 


Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board. 


Soybean prices compared with market value of soybean oil and meal 
Value Spread 
Soybean oil Soybean meal of oil Market between 
Average and price soybean 
price Value meal No.1 price 
ot from Bulk Value from yellow and 
crush- bu. price from bu. bushel  soy- value 
ing of soy- at of soy- of soy- beans of oil 
plant beans! Decctur beans! beans?’ Ill. pts. and meal 
Cts. per Dollars Dollars 
pound Dollars perton Dollars Dollars perbu. Cents 
June 19612 11.4 1.25 63.85 1.50 2.75 2.74 ] 
May 1961 12.6 1.39 71.00 1.67 3.06 307 —!I 
Apr. 1961 , $24 1.47 73.10 1.72 3.19 3.14 5 
Mar. 1961 13.0 1.43 64.45 133 2.94 2.88 6 
Feb. 1961 12.1 1.33 61.50 1.45 2.78 2.66 12 
June 1960 86 0.95 52.50 2 2.18 2.06 12 
1 Based on assumption that a bushel of soybeans yields 11 pounds of 
cil and 47 pounds of meal. 2 Preliminary. Note: This table is for statis- 
tical comparison only. It does not reflect actual operating margins since 
prices are simple averages and do not take into account location differ- 
entials or actual purchases and sales of soybeans, soybean oil or soybean 
meal. From USDA‘s Agricultural Marketing Service. 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 
beans, soybean and cottonseed oils, and soybean and 
cottonseed cakes and meals for May 1961, with com- 
parable data for May 1960 and cumulative totals for 
October-May in the marketing years 1959-60 and 1960-61, 
by USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service. 


May Ocober-May! 
Unit 1960! 1961 1959-60 1960-61 


Soybeans bu. 14,266,823 11,440,429 98,163,817 104,015,898 
Soybean oil: 
Crude b. 80,198,329 2,921,144 319,966,119 293,406,580 
Refined but not 
further processed Ib. 3,097,948 16,824,940 46,092,120 48,737,295 
Refined, deodorized 
and hydrogenated Ib. 26,463,662 2,314,914 108,976,562 102,479,978 
Cottonseed oil: 
Crude .. lb. 19,179,961 7,115,948 263,880,205 174,577,886 
Refined but not 
further processed Ib. 5,557,442 28,022,168 128,142,048 88,211,590 
Refined, deodorized 
and hydrogenated Ib. 3,078,524 2,754,821 24,632,818 33,095,019 
Cottonseed cake 
and meal : s.t. 405 550 
Soybean cake 
and meal s.t. 37,795 42,110 479,674 


1 Includes any revisions made by the Bureau of the Census. 


123,002 37,129 


401,663 





Welcome to Indianapolis, and best wishes on occasion of 
the 41st Annual Convention of the American Soybean 
Association. 


GRAIN DEALERS 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frgpevigy and Casually Mhdunatece 


indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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Exports under Title |, Public Law 480, by commodity, July 1960-June 1961 


June 1961 July 1960-June 1961 
Metric Metric 
tons Pounds tons Pounds 


Cottonseed oil . mes 578 1,273,000 37,869 83,488,000 
Soybean oil wo 2,578 5,683,000 241,851 533,191,000 


Soybean cake and meal: U. S. exports by country of destination, 
October-May, 1960-61 and 1959-60 (tons) 

Oct.1960- Oct. 1959- Oct. 1960- Oct. 1959- 

May 1961 May 1960 May 1961 May 1960 
Canada 108,898 130,661 Belgium and 
Mexico .......... 11,736 9,450 Luxembourg 45,761 58,806 
Cuba sac’ Seen 12,483 France 17,829 8,838 
Venezuela .... 4,318 4,810 West Germany 42,586 58,828 
Sweden 30 2,044 Spain 1,817 34,335 
Norway 9,879 9,150 Italy 7,163 29,552 
Denmark 27,937 9,907 Australia 5,257 110 
United Philippines 12,182 8,581 

Kingdom 202 1,113 Japan 34,824 495 

Ireland — 1,653 Other 13,942 30,073 
Netherlands .. 53,202 68,785 Total 402,863 479,674 
Bureau of the Census 


Soybeans: Inspections for export by coastal areas and country of 
destination, June 1961 (1,000 bu.) 


Lake Ports Gulf 
Canada 1,836 Netherlands 410 
Norway 134 West Germany 418 
Netherlands . 147 Korea 87 
Italy 111 Taiwan (Formosa) 375 
TT rere siben’ “ee Japan 2,454 
Okinawa 62 
Subtotal .... 3,806 
Grand total .... on 
Total Jan.-June 1961 54,897 
Total Jan.-June 1960 58,291 


Atlantic 
Taiwan (Formosa) : 115 
Other 78 
Tre ‘ 193 


Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail or truck movement to Canada or Mexico. In 
some cases, the ultimate destination of the soybeans exported is not 
shown on the inspection reports. Therefore, the quantity for each 
country may vary from official Census data which are based on custom 
declarations. Agricultural Marketing Service 


Soybeans: Inspections for export by ports and areas, June 1961 
(1,000 bu.) 


Norfolk 97 
Subtotal 193 


Lake Ports 

Superior 593 
Chicago ..... 820 
Saginaw . 395 Mobile 229 
Toledo .. 318 New Orleans 2,528 
Milwaukee ................ ; 102 Port Allen 1,049 
Subtotal 2,228 Subtotal 3,806 
Totals 

June 1961 . sipihiwasoteita Ghee 
Jan.-June 1961 ................ 54,897 
Jan.-June 1960 ................ 58,291 


Atlantic 
Philadelphia ......... 18 
Baltimore : 78 


Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail and truck movement to Canada or Mexico. 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for April and 
May 1961. Reported by Bureau of the Census. 


Edible oils: Production, consumption, and factory and weorehouse 
stocks (million Ibs.) 
Cottonseed oil Soybean oil 
Production: May April May April 
Crude oils 100.8 137.7 377.0 362.9 
Refined oils (once refined)! . 118.6 138.2 313.3 291.2 
Consumption in refining! 128.4 149.1 324.7 301.8 
Consumption in selected edible and 
inedible products, total? 108.6 107.8 289.5 261.8 
Consumption in edible 
products, total 108.0 107.3 271.7 245.5 
Baking or frying fats 28.4 30.6 90.0 86.0 
Salad or cooking oil 68.7 63.0 92.8 78.4 
Margarine 10.0 12.6 87.3 79.0 
Other edible products® 0.9 1.1 1.6 2.1 
Stocks, end of month, total? 379.1 432.6 703.0 *675.8 
Crude oils 66.5 96.8 467.5 461.4 
Refined oils 312.6 335.8 235.5 *214.4 
* Revised. ! Production of refined oils covers only once-refined oil. De- 
gummed soybean oil is reported as crude oil. 2 Includes hydrogenated 
vegetable oils “in process,” (e.g. refined cottonseed includes stocks of 
stearin). 3 Includes confectioners fats. 


Consumption of vegetable oil foots in fatty acids 
(million Ibs.) 
Percent 
Total consumption! Used in fatty acids used in fatty acids 
Cum.: Cum.: Cum.: 

May Jan.-May May Jan.-May May Jan.-May 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 
10.9 10.1 54.4 55.0 5.4 58 31.7 33.5 50% 57% 58% 61% 


1 Excluding amounts consumed in refining. U. S. Bureau of the Census 


MELLORINE. Production of mellorine and other frozen 
desserts made with fats and oils other than milkfat in 
June was estimated at 5,390,000 gallons, according to 
Agricultural Marketing Service. This exceeded the pre- 
vious record high for the month of June 1960 by 1%. 
The January-June total this year of 24,520,000 gallons 
was 9% above the first half of last year and 38% above 
the 5-year average. 
Production of ‘‘mellorine-type” frozen desserts, United States, 1961 


1955-59 Estimated Change from: 
average! 1959! 19601 19612 1955-59av. 1960 


Thousand gallons Percent 
January 2,012 2,254 2,536 2,850 +42 +12 
February 2,188 2,444 2,912 3,100 +42 + 6 
March 2,805 3,338 3,452 4,140 +48 +20 
April 3,076 3,601 3,824 4,055 +32 
May 3,723 4,146 4,343 4,985 +34 
June 4,026 4,825 5,329 5,390 +34 
6-month total .. 17,830 20,608 22,396 24,520 +38 


1 From enumerations. 2 Revised January-May. 


FUTURES TRADING. A high tide of speculative 
activity swept the agricultural futures markets in the 
year ended June 30, 1961, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported. Nearly half the transactions in 1960- 
61 were in soybeans. 

In soybeans the hedging commitments as well as the 
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IN THE MARKETS 





speculative positions were at the highest levels on 
record. Other commodities with higher than average 
levels of open contracts during 1960-61 included cotton- 
seed oil on the New York Produce Exchange and soy- 
bean oil and meal on the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Estimated number of transactions and value of futures trading, all 
contract markets combined, in commodities under the Commodity 
Exchange Act, fiscal years ended June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961 


Thousands of Value of trading? 
transactions! (Million dollars) 
1959-60 1960-61 1959-60 1960-61 


Soybeans 2,592 5,607 12,184.7 34,054.4 
Cottonseed oil 107 178 398.4 750.0 
Soybean oil 271 780 673.8 2,570.9 
Lard 26 33 49.6 72.4 
Cottonseed meal 2 (3) 4.3 1.0 
Soybean meal 350 508 985.5 1,563.9 
1 Estimated number of purchases plus sales in terms of contract units. 
2 Estimated from monthly volume of trading on all contract markets 
and average prices on principal markets. 3 Less than 500 transactions 


Average month-end open contracts and total volume of futures trading, 
all contract markets combined, by commodities, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961 
Open contracts Volume of trading 

Pct. in- Pct. in- 
crease crease 
or de- or de- 
1959-60 1960-61 crease 1959-60 1960-61 crease 


Soybeans! 134,595 197,247 +465 5,612,517 12,593,240 +124.4 
Cottonseed 

oil? 234,005 243,635 + 4.1 3,212,280 5,339,640 + 66.2 
Soybean oil? 427,735 602,475 +40.9 8,123,820 23,401,980 +188.1 
Lard? 30,208 21,777 —27.9 543,380 658,080 + 21.1 
Cottonseed 

meal* 7.4 
Soybean meal? 577.9 741.9 +28.4 


11,000 bu. 21,000 Ibs. * 1,000 tons. 


INSPECTIONS. Inspected soybean receipts, by grades 
and percent, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.’ 
Oct. 1960- Oct. 1959- 
June 19612 May 1961 June 1960 June 1961 June 1960 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bu. Pet. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. bu. Pet. 
No. 1 3,127 24 3,640 25 5,909 21 96,952 26 64,695 19 
No. 2 6,226 49 7,025 49 16,956 59 174,884 46 176,945 51 
No. 3 2,171 17 2,782 19 4,087 14 71,706 19 74,007 21 
No. 4 864 7 734: 5 32158 -4 26,143 7 20,922 6 
Sample 361 3 215. 2 660 2 8,337 2 9456 3 
Total 12,749 100 14,396 100 28,827 100 378,022 100 346,025 100 
1 Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that 1 
carlot equals 1,800 bushels. 2 Of the June receipts, 1,800 bushels were 
mixed and the remainder yellow soybeans. Inspections of soybeans in 
June included 3,675,000 bushels as cargo lots, 1,000,891 bushels as 
truck receipts, and the balance as carlot receipts. Based on reports of 
inspections by licensed inspectors at all markets. 


19.8 — 75.4 
25,388.9 + 45.1 


1.5 —79.7 80.4 
17,499.0 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 
the Census for May and June 1961. 


Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Production, 
shipments and transfers, and stock, June 1961-May 1961 (1,000 short tons) 
Shipments Stocks 
Production and transfers end of month 
June May June May June 30, May 31, 
Soybean: 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 
Cake and meal 734.7 781.1 751.9 784.9 195.3 212.5 
Millfeed (hull meal) 14.8 17.4 16.5 15.9 8.7 10.4 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
June 1961-May 1961 (1,000 short tons) 
Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
at mills? or used ot mills 
June May June May June 30, May 31, 
1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 
u. $. 424.7 445.4 955.6 1,028.9 1,493.0 2,023.9 

Arkansas : (2) (?) (?) () (2) () 
Illinois 163.8 149.3 273.1 296.0 Kn 460.9 
Indiana 41.9 . 97.0 95.1 139.0 194.1 
lowa 98.6 145.8 182.1 2tt5 258.8 
Minnesota 47.2 : 64.0 56.4 91.8 108.5 
Mississippi 0.9 : 28.7 41.3 +S. 43.0 
Missouri (2) : : (?) (? (?) 
Nebraska (2) 2 (?) (2 (?) 
North Carolina (3) . 171.5 18.9 40. 51.9 
Ohio 50.3 . 74.7 83.3 144.9 169.3 
Tennessee 13.5 ; 82.0 77.7 168.1 236.6 
All other 8.5 ’ 178.8 178.1 330.5 500.8 
Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independent 
rounding. ! Net receipts for each state are derived from the quantity of 
beans crushed and net change in stocks. 2 Included in ‘All other’ to 
avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 3 Receipts exceeded 
by reshipments out of previously acquired stocks. 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
June 1961-May 1961 
Crude oil Cake and meal 
(millions of pounds) (thousands of tons)? 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
June May June May 
June May 30, 31, June May 30, 31, 
1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 
tS. 352.8 377.0 140.9 117.4 749.5 798.5 204.0 222.9 
Arkansas (2) (7) (2) (?) 2) ‘ 
Illinois 110.7 6 209.6 
Indiana 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
N. Carolina 
Ohio 
Tennessee 63.8 ; 
All other : : : 29.6 140.4 140.9 ee 
Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independent 
rounding. ! Includes mill feed (hull meal). 2Included in ‘‘All other’ to 
avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 
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SOYBEANS - SOYBEAN OIL - SOYBEAN MEAL 





36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 





BACHE & CO. 


Founded 1879 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading stock and commodity exchanges 


Branches and Representation in important producing and consuming centers here and abroad 


140 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 3 




















SOYBEAN DIGEST 





2s : \anaemeecemcmmmemen ~~ HIGH CAPACITY 
Visit Anderson Booth 24 EXPELLERS* 


American Soybean Association | ten 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. ae a ee 


August 28—29, 1961 


ANDERSON 
Equipment 
for 
Processing 
Vegetable 
Oil Seeds 


and Grains 


From one source, The V. D. 
Anderson Company, you'll obtain 
unbiased recommendations on 
extraction equipment to meet 
your oil milling need. For 
Anderson manufactures and sup- 
plies equipment and processes for 
all types of oil milling operations 
—equipment noted world wide 
for economical operation, high 
capacities, and low residual oil in 
cake. A detailed letter of your oil 
milling requirements will bring 
quick results. Write — 


THE 
V.D. ANDERSON 
COMPANY 


division of International Basie Economy Corp. 
1976 West 96th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 


HORIZONTAL BASKET 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


A completely new solvent 
extraction unit for all oil 
press cakes—no filters and 
an entirely new concept 

of propulsion. 


GRAIN EXPANDERS 


Expands grains such as 
wheat, corn, rice, milo into 
uniformly tender, crisp and 
highly palatable products. 


EXSOLEX PROCESS 


A patented prepress 
Expeller—Solvent Extraction 
Process for highest quality 
oil and meal. 


DRYERS 


High capacity removal of 
moisture from grains, oil 
seeds, poultry feathers, 
chemicals, minerals 

and other non-sticky 
granular materials. 


FLAKING AND 
ROLLING MILLS 


Single pair, extra heavy, 
24” diameter, adjustable, 
horizontal rolls accurately 
control the sizing of flakes, 


COOKER DRYERS 


Horizontal steel vessels 
specifically engineered to 
properly condition any 
oleagineous material. 


*Trade Mark Reg. In U.S. and in Foreign Countries 


MATERIALS PROCESSED—Babassu kernels » cashew nuts and shells * castor beans» copra * corn germs 
cottonseed « flax * ground nuts * hemp * mowrah seed « mustard seed * palm kernels + soybeans, etc. 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Are solvent deliveries doing things to your C,H,,NO,? 


AMSCO is first in sales because AMSCO is first in service. If slow deliveries have 
your adrenalin working overtime and your blood pressure soaring... relax. Call 
AMSCO. You'll get what you want, where you want it, when you want it. 


| Suley \ A vi 


A 
= AMSCOE 
a.OE AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 
WN", NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


General Eastern Office 200 South Michigan Ave. 8600 South Garfield 
Murray Hill, N. J. Chicago 4, Illinois South Gate, California 











